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Chronicle 


Home News.—While the Congressional committee, 
investigating Communism, was holding its sessions in 
Detroit and Chicago, interest in “ Red” propaganda and 

activities in this country gave place to 
co the important question of whether 

American industries are to be unham- 
pered in their trade with the Soviets. On July 25, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman, acting upon one 
of the provisions of the new tariff law, ordered all paper 
pulpwood from Russia banned because it was the prod- 
uct of convict labor. Under pressure from industrialists, 
and from officials of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
Soviet commercial agency, Mr. Lowman, after consulting 
with the White House, agreed to reconsider the matter 
and lift the embargo provided it could be shown that the 
pulpwood had not been produced and handled by forced 
labor. Meanwhile the American Manganese Producers’ 
Association, through its president, J. Carson Adkerson, 
made known its intention of appealing to the Government 
to prohibit the importation of manganese ore. The im- 
portation of the product from Russia, at a price lower 
than can be met in this country, had resulted in the clos- 
ing of all American mines; threatened with ruin an in- 
dustry representing an investment of $20,000,000; and 
taken away employment from over 3,000 workers. On 
July 27 it became known that Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- 
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vania, after a conference with Treasury officials and heads 
of labor organizations, had written a letter to Secretary 
Mellon, requesting the prompt exclusion of Russian coal, 
lumber, and other products. Matthew Woll, the presi- 
dent of America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Conference 
(with a membership of 500,000 workers), began a cam- 
paign to exclude all Russian exports by January 1, 1932. 

On July 29, President Hoover authorized the Attorney 
General to undertake an “ extensive and vigorous ” inves- 
tigation into bankruptcy law and practice in the United 
States. The President quoted figures to 
show that the losses incurred by com- 
mercial bankruptcy had cost American 
business men over $3,000,000,000 during the past five 
years. The average annual loss was estimated to be about 
$750,000,000 a year. The investigation has been entrusted 
to the Solicitor General, Thomas D. Thatcher, who as 
Federal judge for the Southern District.of New York, 
did much to improve conditions there. Mr. Thatcher 
intends to examine commercial failures in ten or twelve 
representative cities. If the situation requires it, he will 
ask Congress to pass more stringent regulations. 


Bankruptcy 
Investigation 


Canada.—The Conservative party, led by R. B. Ben- 
nett, scored a decisive victory over W. L. Mackenzie 
King’s Liberal Government in the Canadian general elec- 
tions. Of the 245 parliamentary seats, 
the Conservatives won 138, the Liberals 
85, United Farmers 10, Progressives 2, 
Liberal-Progressives 3, Laborites 3, Independents 2. The 
eight Communists who presented themselves for election 
were all defeated. An unusual feature of the elections 
was the gain of the Conservatives in the traditionally Lib- 
eral Province of Quebec which yielded them twenty-five 
seats, twenty-one more than they held in the last Par- 
liament. In Ontario, however, three tfaditionally Con- 
servative constituencies went to the Liberals. Among the 
defeated candidates were Lucien Cannon, W. F. Kay, 
Charles Dunning, T. A. Crerar and Cyrus MacMillan, 
all Ministers in the Cabinet of Mackenzie King, and E. 
C. Drury, former Premier of Ontario. Although Mr. 
Bennett stressed the entire economic condition of Canada 
in his campaign, the issue of greatest international inter- 
est was the tariff. The Dunning Tariff, operative under 
the Liberal Government, gave marked preference to 
goods produced within the Empire while maintaining a 
measure of protection against goods from other countries. 
It was expected that the new Conservative Government 
would follow a policy of high protection against Empire 
and non-Empire goods alike. 


Elections 
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China.—Changsha, the capital of Hunan Province and 
one of the most important cities of inland China, was 
looted and burned by a well-armed Communist army of 
10,000 during the past week. The Nan- 
king Government’s garrison, weak- 
ened by the transfer of troops to the 
Honan and Shantung war-fronts, offered little resistance, 
some of them even joining the Red invaders. The latter 
pillaged shops and homes, posted notices offering rewards 
of $200 for every foreigner captured, and finally set fire 
to the city, when their demand for $420,000 was ignored. 
Foreigners fleeing from the doomed capital were re- 
ceived aboard American, British and Japanese gunboats 
lying in the Siang River. Two American Protestant mis- 
sionaries and one Italian priest remained at their posts, 
and fears for their safety were expressed in recent dis- 
patches. These stated that the Communists had burned all 
the public buildings and foreign missions in Changsha, 
sparing only the Yale Hospital and the post office. A sud- 
den drop in the level of the Siang River forced the foreign 
gunboats to proceed a few miles downstream after taking 
the refugees aboard, leaving foreign property at the mercy 
of the Communists. The Changsha raid was the most seri- 
ous Communist attack delivered thus far in China. Influ- 
ential Chinese asserted that it was instigated by the Third 
Internationale at Moscow. They added that unless the 
Nanking Government can end the civil war soon and turn 
its attention to the Communist activity in the country, the 
situation will be very grave. Meanwhile, the Nanking Gov- 
ernment forces have been carrying on bombing raids 
against the Northern rebels in Taian, Shantung. This 
activity drew a warning from Mr. Adams, American Con- 
sul at Nanking, that “ should any losses or injury be suf- 
fered by American citizens at Taian, the American Gov- 
ernment reserves all rights in the matter.” 


Reds Destroy 
Changsha 


Egypt.—Nationalist hostility to the King and the Sid- 
ky Cabinet continued unabated but there were no violent 
disturbances. On July 26 the Nationalist Deputies held a 
secret and unofficially summoned “ Ses- 
sion of Parliament ” and passed a motion 
of non-confidence in the Government. 
After the meeting Nahas Pasha, the former Premier, an- 
nounced that the Nationalists would begin a campaign of 
non-cooperation similar to that being conducted by the 
Nationalists of India. The first step of the campaign, he 
said, would be a refusal to pay taxes. Sidky Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, forbade the newspapers to publish this 
announcement and, when interviewed, expressed his con- 
fidence that the campaign would be a complete failure. 


Nationalist 
Activities 


Germany.—On July 26 the Bruening Government and 
President von Hindenburg promulgated the new finan- 
cial program by decree under Article 48 of the Constitu- 
tion. The program was considered more 
drastic than the one for which it proved 
impossible to gain a majority. Covering 
more than forty pages, and entitled “a decree for clear- 
ing up the financial, economic and social state of emer- 
gency,” the new law provided for striking out $40,000,- 
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000 from the budget, raising the unemployment insurance 
premium from 1 per cent to 4%, the imposition of a 5 
per cent increase in the income tax and a 10 per cent in- 
crease for bachelors, and a special additional 2% per cent 
“ sacrifice tax” to be levied upon all civil servants. Com- 
munes were given permission to levy an increased beer 
tax and a head tax. Referring, no doubt, to the deadlock 
which resulted from the informal negotiations some weeks 
ago between industrialists and trade unions, seeking uni- 
form price and wage reductions, the Government declared 
that “ under certain circumstances when negotiations be- 
tween industrial cartels and the Economic Council fail to 
reach tangible results, a cartel may be disbanded and com- 
petition again allowed to reign.” Dr. Dietrich, Minister of 
Finance, explained that the new measures would become 
operative on September 1. The Government, anticipating 
that the previous average of 1,600,000 unemployed would 
be exceeded throughout the year, counted on a contribu- 
tion of $163,000,000 to unemployment insurance. But it 
served notice that it cannot be relied on to add endlessly 
to this amount. 

A new party was formed on July 28 and was announced 
as constituting the nucleus of a new liberal union. It is 
to be known as the Staatspartet or the Constitutional 
party. Designed to appeal especially to 


Constitutional ; re 
Party the youth of Germany, it offered “a 
Formed broad new front on which the younger 


generation can fight side by side with those of the older 
generation who seek reform and expansion of the Repub- 
lic.” It avowed that it “stands firmly for the Weimar 
Constitution as the symbol of the State.” The extreme 
Right and Left newspapers ridiculed the effort to effect 
a synthesis of too many discordant elements. But the 
new party was credited with having already attracted a 
substantial number of prominent political leaders. 


Great Britain.—With Parliament drawing to a close, 
several bills were quickly passed while other important 
measures which the MacDonald Government had hoped to 
push through were dropped. Among the 
latter were bills dealing with factory 
legislation, trade disputes and the estab- 
lishment of a consumers’ council against food profiteering. 
Despite stubborn opposition by the Conservatives, the Gov- 
ernment’s Budget Bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons on July 25 by a rather narrow major- 
ity of 223 to 185. The Bill called for an expenditure of 
almost $4,000,000,000, of which about $210,000,000, is 
new revenue. As a help toward raising this additional 
sum sixpence was added to the income tax rate in higher 
classes and new taxes were imposed on the brewing in- 
dustry. With scarcely any debate or show of interest 
the House of Lords passed a measure designed to facili- 
tate the adoption of the London Naval Treaty. This meas- 
ure cancelled Great Britain’s commitments under the 
Washington Treaty to the extent that those commitments 
stood in the way of the operation of the new Treaty; 
hence its quick passage was looked upon as, in effect, a 
ratification of the Treaty itself. 

A communication from America’s London correspon- 
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dent gives an account of the recommendations submitted 
to the Royal Licensing Commission by Captain H. S. D. 
Went, one of the founders of the Dis- 
tributist League, of which G. K. Ches- 
terton is President. Captain Went sug- 
gested to the Commission that all restrictions on the sale, 
purchase or consumption of alcoholic drinks, imposed on 
or since August 4, 1914, should be abolished; that “ re- 
dundancy ” should no longer be a ground for refusing 
to grant or renew a license; that no new license should be 
granted to liquor houses so controlled by particular brew- 
ers or distillers as to be compelled to buy liquor from 
them and no others; that any person who is a member of, 
or subscriber to, any society having among its objects pro- 
hibition, local option, Sunday closing or State ownership 
should be ineligible to sit as a licensing Justice; that it 
should be illegal to sell as beer or ale anything other than 
malt liquor brewed from malt and hops without other in- 
gredients ; that, failing the abolition of houses owned or 
controlled by brewers or distillers, all houses not so con- 
trolled should be granted a remission of 50 per cent of 
license duty. The proceedings of the Royal Licensing 
Commission are being watched with some concern in Eng- 
land since it is felt that its recommendations will have an 
important influence on the future of Prohibition in that 
country. 


Royal 
Licensing 
Commission 


India.—The conference of Sir Tej Badahur Sapru and 
Mr. Jayakar with Mahatma Gandhi had little effect on 
the general situation of the country. There was a decrease 
in the number of disturbances but on the 
the other hand the boycott against Brit- 
ish goods gained ground steadily with 
widespread picketing of shops by Nationalists. In Lon- 
don, Premier MacDonald announced that the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal parties would be invited to send delegates 
to the October Round-Table Conference on Indian affairs. 
The Labor party, however, will assume entire responsibil- 
ity for whatever new legislation the Conference may 
recommend. Premier MacDonald also announced that 
neither Sir John Simon nor any other member of the Si- 
mon Commission would be invited to attend the Confer- 
ence. 


Nationalist 
Activities 





Italy.—Five new shocks, July 25, added to the terror 
of the people in the earthquake zone. While no new in- 
juries were reported, many of the weakened buildings 
collapsed. The King spent long days in 
the devastated regions inspecting the 
damage, watching the rescue work, and 
comforting his suffering subjects. He witnessed many 
harrowing scenes and gave evident signs of the emotional 
and physical strain under which he was laboring. His 
kindliness made the sufferers forget their plight tempo- 
rarily, and cheer after cheer greeted him in each new town 
that he visited —-—-Meanwhile the rescue and reconstruc- 
tion work went on with great efficiency. 14,000 people 
were to be evacuated from the stricken region and sent 
for the time being to relatives in other parts of Italy. The 
Cabinet Council voted 100,000,000 lire to rebuild the 
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ruined towns. Other sums will be voted as necessary. 
As an additional help, taxes and the payment of private 
debts were postponed in the districts that suffered worst. 
It was hoped to have dwellings for all the homeless before 
the winter sets in. Although complete official returns had 
not yet been received, it was estimated that damage to 
life and property would be much higher than reported 
last week. 


Jugoslaviaw—According to reports from Belgrade, 
Jugoslavia’s answer to the Briand memorandum for a 
European Federation heartily supported the proposals and 
suggested that in addition to the con- 
ference to be held at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, periodic conferences should be 
called to discuss all the matters of detail raised by the 
memorandum itself or by the various countries, and sug- 
gested also a permanent secretariat. As a result of the 
recent visits to central Europe, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, 
of Louis Loucheur, former French Minister of Labor, 
reports were current of an economic rapprochement, be- 
ginning with cooperation in agriculture, between Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania, to take in later other neighboring 
States. 

August Koshutitch, former general secretary of the 
Croat Peasant party and former Cabinet Minister in Ju- 
goslavia, was held by United States immigration authori- 
ties following his arrival in New York 
on July 29. His attorney stated that Mr. 
Koshutitch was held on information re- 
ceived by immigration authorities that he was wanted in 
Belgrade for absconding with funds from a bank a year 
age ; but that the reports were baseless. 


Briand 
Plan 


Former Minister 
Detained 


Mexico.—After a five weeks’ conference in New York 
City, an agreement for the settlement of the Mexican 
Debt was signed on July 26 by Luis Montes de Oca, Mexi- 
can Finance Minister, and representa- 
tives of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and the United 
States. The terms of the agreement, based on the prin- 
ciple of capacity to pay, were published in a joint state- 
ment issued by Senor Montes de Oca and Thomas W. 
Lamont, chairman of the bankers’ committee. Under these 
terms the direct debt of the Mexican Government was 
fixed at $267,000,000, a reduction of $7,000,000, and the 
principal of the Mexican National Railways Debt was 
fixed at $225,000,000, as compared with $239,000,000 pre- 
viously. In addition to this reduction on the principal, 
the amounts due for arrears of interest on the direct debt 
were substantially reduced, and the term of payment was 
extended to forty-five years. The Mexican National Rail- 
ways Company, now insolvent, will be reorganized on a 
plan which calls for a reduction of arrears of interest 
and the consolidation of the entire existing debt in a new 
issue of bonds bearing interest after five years at five per 
cent and payable in forty-five years. The direct debt of 
the Government is to be guaranteed by a lien upon cus- 
toms duties. In the case of the railway debt, security is 


Debt 
Settlement 


provided by a direct mortgage on the properties. The joint 
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statement characterized the agreement as one which was 
creditable to the Mexican Government and fair to the 
bondholders. It will now be submitted to the Mexican 
Congress for ratification and then to the bondholders for 
their approval. This is the third settlement of the Mexi- 
can foreign debt negotiated in the last eight years. The 
first agreement was reached in 1922, but payments were 
suspended two years later. Payments on the debt under 
the second agreement, concluded in 1925, stopped in Janu- 
ary, 1928. 


Rumania.—The police in Galatz and Kishineff arrested 
seventy-two Communists, among whom were identified 
several emissaries from Moscow, in order to obtain con- 
firmation for official suspicions that Bol- 
shevists were responsible for the recent 
anti-Semitic outbreaks in Bukowina and 
also in the hope of anticipating Communist activity on 
* International Anti-War Day,” August 1. It was reported 
that in one house in Kishineff 16,000 provocative pam- 
phlets were found. These, it was said, were designed for 
distribution on August 1. It will be remembered that the 
head of the Rumanian police in Bessarabia, M. Tabacu, 
was found, some months ago, to have been in the pay of 
the Soviets and to have delivered copies of many impor- 
tant official documents to Soviet agents. Recently the po- 
lice discovered a book containing the secret code for 
Rumanian official telegraph and telephone communication, 
and also the special regulations in case of mobilization. 
The book was identified as the one which had disappeared 
from the archives of the Post Office Department in Bu- 
charest, and an investigation showed that it had been 
stolen by three clerks. It was feared that the book had 
since been sold to Soviet agents. The Rumanian Cabinet, 
in an effort to curb the anti-Semites voted to give the 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Alexander Vayda Voevod, 
a free hand to suppress attacks on the Jewish population. 
Officers of the Ministry of Justice were instructed to give 
all possible assistance in fighting anti-Semitism. 


Communist 
Activity 


Russia.—At the close, on July 13, of the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the All-Russian Communist party, the 
following objectives were heralded by the Moscow Pravda, 
in an official statement, as the immediate 
task of the party. ‘“ To draw the entire 
working class and laboring masses into 
socialist competition. To complete the Five-Year pro- 
gram in four years. To transform the Soviet Republic 
along the lines of solid collectivization. To carry out to 
the finish the work of liquidating the kulaks [better-class 
peasants] as a class. To make the Russia of the nepmen 
[petty traders] into socialist Russia, the unshakable base 
of the international proletarian revolution.” The action 
of the United States congressional committee in investigat- 
ing Communist activities in this country was at first 
ignored in the Moscow official press ; later vehemently de- 
nounced and ridiculed. 


Party 
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Turkey.—Continued incursions by Kurdish bandits 
called forth sharp criticism of Persia in the Turkish press. 
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Turkey sent a note of protest to the Persian authorities 
and, while awaiting an answer, closed 
the entire Persian frontier, save for the 
main travel routes to Istanbul, and 
ordered 30,000 additional troops, together with bombing 
planes, into the Mount Ararat district. The Turkish press 
expressed the opinion that the renewed activity of the 
bandits was due in some part to the arrest of Sheik Sela- 
hedine, the twenty-year old son of Sheik Said, who led 
the Kurdish revolt of 1925. Sheik Selahedine was ar- 
rested together with nine aides on May 23 on charges of 
attempting to create an independent Kurdish state. He 
is now awaiting trial at Angora. Meanwhile, Persia 
denied the accusation that it had lent aid to the rebels and 
offered to help in suppressing them. On July 25, Presi- 
dent Mustapha Kemal pleaded for a better feeling between 
Turkey and Persia and for dispelling the bad atmosphere 
created by the Kurdish troukle. Whether it was due to 
this speech or not, the following day the Turkish press 
switched its attack from Persia to Iraq, saying that the 
latter had supplied the rebels with ammunition. This ap- 
parent harmony was short lived and on July 29 the Turk- 
ish Cabinet prepared another note of protest to Persia. 
This note was said to be very sharp and to contain a hint 
of military action against Persia if the contrast between 
the latter’s words and actions continued any longer. 


Bandit 
Raids 





League of Nations.—The news of the recent vote in 
the Costa Rican Congress favoring the re-entry of that 
nation into the League of Nations was received with much 
satisfaction at Geneva. The Costa Rican 
Congress left it to their President to de- 
cide the conditions, if any, of re-entry. 
Costa Rica left the League in 1924 over the question of 
its financial contribution to the League and over the Fron- 
tier question with Panama, which was later settled. The 
League Council in 1928, on the motion of Colombia, in- 
vited the country to return. 


Costa Rica 





Nineteen years ago the first National Eucha- 
ristic Congress was held in Cincinnati. This year, 
from September 23-25, the Sixth National 
Eucharistic Congress will be held in Omaha. 
Elaborate preparations are being made for it, 
and J. A. Herbers will tell next week of some 
of them. 


Harvey Wickham is known for his caustic 
essays on modern intellectual fads. Next week, 
he will contribute a piece on “ The Dangers of 
Humanism.” 


R. A. Muttkowski will tell how he does re- 
search in the odds and ends of time. His article 
will be called, appropriately, “‘Odds and Ends.” 


An extraordinarily cogent piece of writing will 
be offered by Moorhouse Millar on “‘ The Singu- 
larity of the Catholic Church.” 


John Gibbons has been “ voyaging” in Por- 
tugal. He will write next week on “ The Find- 
ing of Fatima.” 
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Our Lady’s Assumption 


EAR as it ever was to our ancestors in the Faith, the 
Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption into Heaven grows 
dearer year by year to all Catholic peoples. There is not 
a commemoration of the ever-blessed Mother of God that 
does not bring home to us a tender thought of the Incar- 
nation. Her glories are all for the sake of her Son, yet 
with the glories of her Assumption there is entwined 
something that is at once peculiarly human and Divine. 

It is the love of our Lord for the hands that ministered 
to Him at Bethlehem and in the holy house at Nazareth, 
for the lips that spoke to Him with tenderness, for the 
eyes that looked upon Him with love unutterable. He 
would not suffer these holy things to see corruption. It 
was most fitting, and in every way appropriate, that the 
holy body of the Maiden Mother, once the shrine of the 
Incarnate God, should not mingle with the dust. From 
the dust it had been taken by God’s creative act, but never 
had it shared in sin. 

By a most singular prevision of the Almighty, her soul 
had been preserved from the first moment of its exist- 
ence from the stain of Adam’s guilt, and day by day, she 
grew in grace before Him. Yet, with her Divine Son, 
she was to know death; but like Him she was to be saved 
from the corruption of the grave. Her death was a fall- 
ing asleep, followed by the assumption of her holy body 
into Heaven, where her Immaculate Heart now makes 
intercession for us. 

It is well for the world to have ideals. It is well for 
a world that sickens of sin even as it embraces sin to 
know that it can look up from the pit, to a Redeeming 
God and a tender Mother. The glories of Mary are be- 
yond computation and adequate understanding, but the 
sweetest and most saving of all is in her title of Mother of 
the Saviour, and our Mother. The love that beats in her 


heart for us is beyond all that we can know of the most 
tender affection of an earthly mother. We are her children 
in exile, and she never forgets us, even though we wander 
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far from her and her Son. She prays for us that we may 
turn from the world’s garish lures, and be gathered with 
her and her Divine Son, in our true home, the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

Surely Heaven itself will be brighter and happier on the 
coming Feast of her Assumption. Let us draw near to her 
on that day for a glimpse into the heavenly court in which 
she is Queen and Mother—ever the Mother of God and 
our own dear Mother. 


The South’s New History 


OW that Andrew Johnson has come into his own, 

the way is open for a new history of the South. 
Thus far we have had political pamphlets and diatribes, 
reflecting the most extreme views of the G. A. R. and the 
United Confederate Veterans. But it must be confessed 
that the G. A. R. school, by reason of the volubility of its 
students and their prolific pens, first captured the public 
ear. Like Dr. Johnson, who, in reporting the debates in 
Parliament, determined that the “ damned Whigs ” should 
never have the better of the argument, they have managed 
to popularize a picture of the South which is as far from 
the reality as can be imagined. 

Most of what has been written by Winston and Stryker 
to rehabilitate Johnson in the public mind, and by Claude 
Bowers in “ The Tragic Era,” and less well-known studies, 
is not new. It has been familiar to investigators in the 
field of history for years. But either they did not pub- 
lish their researches, or, if they did, entombed them in 
heavy “ Contributions” to learned societies, utterly lack- 
ing the sparkle of Bowers, and incapable of catching pub- 
lic interest. The work of Dunning is an excellent ex- 
ample, and others might be cited. They sifted the records 
of the period of Reconstruction, and while their work was 
of little interest to the public of their day, they brought 
together a mass of material which sprightlier pens are 
arranging for volumes that become “ best sellers.”’ 

It is perhaps only a point of minor importance, but, 
as the New York Times observes, the new school of his- 
tory is putting an end to “the primary-school balderdash 
about Northern Puritans and Southern Cavaliers.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, every Northern leader was an 
austere person who spent much of his time in prayer and 
mortification of the flesh, while the Southerner was an un- 
speakable person at his worst, and a sort of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie at his best. “ Jeb” Stuart wore a rose in his 
lapel when roses could be procured, and a love knot, when 
the last rose of Summer had faded and gone—and at all 
times, a plumed hat and a flowing sash. “ But Stuart, like 
Lee and Jackson, and most of the Southern generals, 
writes the editor of the Times, “ was a rum-hating, re- 
ligious man.” Lee had no slaves, and Jackson only two 
old people who would not leave him. In this, as in their 
dislike for stimulants, they differed to a startling degree 
from more than one Northern general, and especially from 
Grant, whose household slaves, the property, it is said, of 
Mrs. Grant, remained in that servile condition until freed 
by the Amendment. 
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Lee was so abstemious that he did not even use to- 
bacco. But he was no fanatic. Very properly he strove 
to induce young men, both in the army before and during 
the War, and afterwards at Washington College, to be- 
come total abstainers from hard liquor. But there is no 
evidence that he used the thumbscrew methods of threat- 
ened social disgrace or moral censure. As a gentleman 
and a Christian, his methods were civilized and Christian. 


Good Schools and Costly Schools 


HE annual report of the Board of Education shows 

that the city of New York spends nearly $1,000,000 
a day on its schools. These figures are based on the ex- 
penditures for the 190 schooldays of the calendar year, 
1929. Within a few years, the Board estimates, the rate 
will be in excess of a daily million. 

New York is large enough and wealthy enough to pay 
the bill, but it would be more comfortable for the tax- 
payer were he assured that every dollar was wisely spent. 
New York’s schools are as good as the average, although 
the home critics insist that they are superior; but, what- 
ever the truth in this respect, there is no suspicion of 
“ graft,” although here as everywhere, contractors and 
builders, along with principals and other officials, get more 
consideration than the faithful hardworking teacher in the 
grades. This is especially the case when there is question 
of raising teachers’ salaries. But, on the whole, the 
schools of the metropolis are no worse than those found 
in other large cities, and better than many of them. 

Their chief defect—if so mild a phrase is correct—is 
not peculiar to them. They share with the system through- 
out the country the principle of secularism, and so force 
religious-minded men and women to try to give the pupil 
through other agencies what every good school should 
give him as a matter of course. Their finished product 
may be able to satisfy the examiner in mathematics, his- 
tory and languages, not to speak of bookkeeping, civics, 
and current topics, and to that extent, they are sufficient. 
But if the finished product knows anything at all of man’s 
nature and man’s destiny, of Almighty God and of His 
law, he need not thank his school for that knowledge. 

The New York schools are costly schools, and, if it be 
conceded that religion is not knowledge, or, at least, not 
important knowledge, they are fairly good schools. The 
same conclusion would not be far wrong, probably, if 
applied to a majority of the public schools in the United 
States. But to’any father or mother who holds that God 
is more important to the child than geography, and that 
morals are more necessary than manual training, they 
cannot possibly be satisfactory schools. No allusion is in- 
tended to the positive law of the Catholic Church with 
reference to the training of the child. Quite apart from 
that legislation, any Christian must feel that there is 
something essentially wrong in an educational system 
which makes itself the child’s chief and most important 
occupation for years, and ends with no definite teaching 
whatever in religion and morality. That system is not 
defective, merely, but essentially bad. 

In New York, these schools cost the taxpayer about 
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$180 per pupil annually. The Catholic schools do not 
cost the taxpayer a penny, and their annual expenditure 
per pupil is about one-third that of the public schools. 
They are not, therefore, costly schools, but they are good 
schools, and what is more, satisfactory schools. They 
equal the public schools in giving the pupil a training in 
all subjects required by good educational standards, but 
they do not stop at that achievement. Their broad and 
liberal philosophy impels them to train not merely the 
child’s intelligence, but his heart and will; to give him not 
information merely, but motives; to make him not only a 
well informed man, but a good man; to teach him to live 
for the next world as well as for this: in brief, to educate 
him. 

That is the only school to which a Catholic parent may 
safely entrust his child. 


The Growth of Suicide 


T is alarming to be told that the percentage of divorce, 

murder and suicide is higher in the United States than 
in any country in the world. There is some small con- 
solation in the reflection that statistics are misleading, and 
that, taken alone, they give no true picture of social con- 
ditions. Yet making all allowance, the growth of suicide 
in the United States challenges serious attention. Speak- 
ing at the International Congress on Mental Hygiene in 
Washington last May, Dr. Haven Emerson said that the 
rate had quadrupled since 1860, rising from five per 
100,000 of population to nineteen. 

We are not aware of any general study of the subject, 
but it seems that a high percentage of cases of suicide are 
associated with some extreme form of mental disturbance. 
How often this disturbance is such as to cloud the intellect 
or debilitate the will, thereby releasing in part or wholly 
from moral responsibility, we have no means of knowing. 
Every case is itself a study. In view of the ecclesiastical 
legislation, this is a practical matter to the parish priest, 
and to his superiors, who are called upon to decide the 
difficult question of admitting or refusing Christian burial. 
We speak under correction, but it seems to be rarely re- 
fused. “ Insanity ” is a thorny topic both to the physician 
and the lawyer, but intellectual aberration, releasing from 
responsibility, can usually be recognized with no great 
difficulty. 

The extreme stress to which the lives of most Amer- 
ican are subjected may account in part for the increasing 
number of suicides. Dr. Emerson believes that many 
cases which end in suicide are due to mental disturb- 
ances which can be observed and quieted in childhood. 
These are the “ behavior problems ” in the first years of 
childhood, which, if allowed to persist unsolved, culminate 
in family disturbances and the destruction of normal home 
environment. They may often be coupled, as every teach- 
er knows, with physical disorders, some easily remediable, 
but others calling for careful professional attention. 
Emotional difficulties which make the period of adoles- 
cence a time of storm and conflict must also be consid- 
ered. The child in whom one or more of these aberra- 
tions is observable, can hardly grow into a sane and 
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normal maturity, in the absence of special care, at home, 
in the school, or in both. Regrettably, that care is often 
absent from both environments. 

Up to the present time, this problem, as it exists among 
us, has not been given the attention which its gravity de- 
mands. The work of Dom Thomas Verner Moore, 
O.S.B., M.D., Ph.D., at the Catholic University, and the 
cooperation promised at its last Convention by the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, give assurance 
that it will not be neglected for the future. 


The Federal Probation System 


O UR late and, in some quarters, unlamented Congress 
took the machinery for the enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion apart. It is now endeavoring, with all the apprehen- 
sive energy of a small boy who, in the absence of his 
parents has undone the kitchen clock, to put the parts 
together again. How well it will succeed in reassembling 
the cogs and bolts, distributed among the Department of 
Justice and the Treasury, will depend upon many factors. 
One of these factors is the ability of the new heads to keep 
politics out of the office, and the other is their ability to 
make the almost innumerable cogs and bolts fit in the two 
new machines. 

Somewhat akin to this reorganization of the Prohibition 
units is the plan adopted by Congress to establish on a new 
basis a Federal probation system. As reported by the 
Washington correspondents, the plan was taken up more 
with a view to prevent riots in the prisons than with any 
hope that Federal offenders could be reformed. If this 
be true, the system starts off with a heavy handicap. Still, 
if officials of the proper type can be secured and, what is 
more definitely to the point, retained, Federal probation 
may succeed. 

Probation of adult offenders has probably suffered more 
from incompetent officials and impossible programs than 
any social experiment of modern times. In theory, pro- 
bation is an admirable thing, but in practice, it has often 
been a means of setting old offenders free, and of con- 
firming new ones in the conviction that crime can be made 
a profitable business. To discover fit subjects for proba- 
tion, is the first step, and it is not an easy one. But the 
second step is even more difficult. “How is the probation, 
the testing period, the time of trial, to be made a real sift- 
ing and reforming process? Where is the official with the 
intelligence, charity, and moral courage, needed to trans- 
form a social danger into a social asset ? 

If our observation is not wholly at fault, probation has 
quite commonly stumbled over both these steps. Juvenile 
probation has a better record than probation applied to 
adults, but it is still far from perfect, and in some com- 
munities it is not even tolerable. When the machinery to 
be used in a social experiment is not wholly perfect, com- 
petent administrators can often supply what is wanting, 
and so turn out a fair product. But, at least in the United 
States, we do not yet know on what philosophy this ex- 
periment ought to be based, and probation officers have 
too often been appointed and in spite of plain unfitness 
retained, for reasons of partisan politics. 
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It may be possible to put a veneer of respectability upon 
a criminal by devices chosen because they have no rela- 
tion whatever to religion, or to a Christian code of morals. 
But a veneer wears thin in the collisions and frictions of 
life. What is required is a power which penetrates the 
heart and stimulates the will, so that the offender, con- 
vinced that he can do better, voluntarily undertakes a new 
mode of life. Motives based upon natural reasons can be 
of the highest value, it is true, but alone they are not suffi- 
cient. It is unfortunate, then, that except in some locali- 
ties, New York, for instance, modern probation systems 
have followed modern education in divorcing themselves 
from the powerful influence of religion. 

What program will be adopted by the Federal officials in 
this respect has not been announced; probably it will not 
differ from the current type. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that the officials who are to administer the new 
machine be of exceptional merit. In view of the political 
interests which clash when these minor appointments are 
made, the chances that real leaders will be put in charge, 
are not encouraging. But we wish the experiment all 
success. 


Flowers in Chicago 


HO shall say that poetry and a fine sense of fitness 

are dead in Chicago? “Brother George Feltes, 
Jesuit aviator missionary from Alaska,” reports the New 
York Evening Post, “ flies over Chicago river, dropping 
flowers over the route pioneered in canoe by Pere Mar- 
quette, also Jesuit missionary.” To strew the waters with 
flowers, dropped from airplanes, has become almost a 
custom in the Western metropolis. 

There is nothing similar in New York. Indeed, our 
watchful Health Commissioner appears intent on keeping 
the populace away from the waters which, metaphorically 
at least, lave our shores. He alleges that they are in- 
habited by sundry germs and spores inimical to the human 
frame. But there would be no peril, it would seem, in 
dropping flowers, carefully selected for fragrance and 
antiseptic properties, from an airplane. 

A very old Sister who always kept a young heart once 
remarked that our poets should strive to give a new ver- 
sion of St. Francis’ Hymn to the Sun. Our brother, the 
automobile, might be included, for with swift and unerring 
movement, he carries the missionary priest to outlying 
stations, often bearing with him the Master of Life. 
Then there is the printing press, through which Christ's 
Gospel is spread, the radio which bears it to thousands of 
men and women who otherwise would never hear it, the 
telephone which calls the priest to the bedside of the dying, 
the telegraph which summons the missionary to leave all 
and go into a foreign land, and now the airplane—but 
why increase the list? 

There is nothing that the research and ingenuity of man 
can give us which cannot be used for the glory of God 
and the helping of God’s children. Undoubtedly, only 
another St. Francis could fitly praise these new creatures 
and their Creator. But let our fledgling poets try their 
wings, and soar into the unclouded heavens. 
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The New Case for Catholic Schools 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


need of novelty, and in that sense there is nothing 

particularly meritorious about being modern. A 
man who seriously describes his creed as Modernism 
might just as well invent a creed called Mondayism, mean- 
ing that he puts special faith in the fancies that occurred 
to him on Monday; or a creed called Morningism, mean- 
ing that he believed in the thoughts that occurred to him 
in the morning but not in the afternoon. 

Modernity is only the moment of time in which we hap- 
pen to find ourselves, and nobody who thinks will sup- 
pose that it is bound to be superior, either to the time that 
comes after it or to the time that went before. But in a 
relative and rational sense we may congratulate ourselves 
on knowing the news of the moment, and having realized 
recent facts or discoveries, that some people still ignore. 

And it is in that sense that we may truly call the funda- 
mental concept of Catholic Education a scientific fact, 
and especially a psychological fact. Our demand for a 
complete culture, based on its own philosophy and religion, 
is a demand that is really unanswerable, in the light of 
the most vital and even the most modern psychology. For 
that matter, for those who care for such things, there 
could hardly be a word more modern than atmosphere. 

Now, so long as they are engaged in doing anything 
whatever except arguing with us, our modern and scientific 
friends are never tired of telling us that education must 
be treated as a whole; that all parts of the mind affect 
each other ; that nothing is too trivial to be significant and 
even symbolic; that all thoughts can be colored by con- 
scious or unconscious emotions; that knowledge can never 
be in watertight compartments; that what may seem a 
senseless detail may be the symbol of a deep desire; that 
nothing is negative, nothing is naked, nothing stands 
separate and alone. 

They use these arguments for all sorts of purposes, 
some of them sensible enough, some of them almost in- 
sanely silly; but this is, broadly speaking, how they argue. 
And the one thing they do not know is that they are argu- 
ing in favor of Catholic education, and especially in favor 
ot Catholic atmosphere in Catholic schools. Perhaps if 
they did know they would leave off. 

As a matter of fact, those who refuse to understand 
that Catholic children must have an entirely Catholic 
school are back in the bad old days, as they would express 
it, when nobody wanted education but only instruction. 
They are relics of the dead time when it was thought 
enough to drill pupils in two or three dull and detached 
lessons that were supposed to be quite mechanical. They 
descend from the original Philistines who first talked about 
“The Three R’s”; and the joke about him is very sym- 
bolic of his type or time. For he was the sort of man 
who insists very literally on literacy, and, even in doing 
so, shows himself illiterate. 


A NY amount of nonsense has been talked about the 


They were very uneducated rich men who loudly de- 
manded education. And among the marks of their ignor- 
ance and stupidity was the particular mark that they re- 
garded letters and figures as dead things, quite separate 
from each other and from a general view of life. They 
thought of a boy learning his letters as something quite 
cut off, for instance, from what is meant by a man of let- 
ters. They thought a calculating boy could be made like a 
calculating machine. 

When somebody said to them, therefore, “ These things 
must be taught in a spiritual atmosphere,” they thought it 
was nonsense; they had a vague idea that it nteant that a 
child could only do a simple addition sum when sur- 
rounded with the smell of incense. But they thought 
simple addition much more simple than it is. When the 
Catholic controversialist said to them, “ Even the alphabet 
can be learnt in a Catholic way,” they thought he was a 
raving bigot, they thought he meant that nobody must ever 
read anything but a Latin missal. 

But he meant what he said, and what he said is thor- 
oughly sound psychology. There is a Catholic view of 
learning the alphabet; for instance, it prevents you from 
thinking that the only thing that matters is learning the 
alphabet ; or from despising better people than yourself, if 
they do not happen to have learnt the alphabet. 

The old unpsychological school of instructors used to 
say: “‘ What possible sense can there be in mixing up 
arithmetic with religion?” But arithmetic is mixed up 
with religion, or at the worst with philosophy. It does 
make a great deal of difference whether the instructor 
implies that truth is real, or relative, or changeable, or an 
illusion. The man who said, “ Two and two may make 
five in the fixed stars,” was teaching arithmetic in an 
anti-rational way, and, therefore, in an anti-Catholic way. 
The Catholic is much more certain about the fixed truths 
than about the fixed stars. 

But I am not now arguing which philosophy is the bet- 
ter; I am only pointing out that every education teaches 
a philosophy; if not by dogma then by suggestion, by 
implication, by atmosphere. Every part of that education 
has a connection with every other part. If it does not all 
combine to convey some general view of life, it is not 
education at all. And the modern educationists, the mod- 
ern psychologists, the modern men of science, all agree in 
asserting and reasserting this—until they begin to quarrel 
with Catholics over Catholic schools. 

In short, if there is a psychological truth discoverable 
by human reason, it is this; that Catholics must either go 
without Catholic teaching or possess and govern Catholic 
schools. There is a case for refusing to allow Catholic 
families to grow up Catholic, by any machinery worth 
calling education in the existing sense. There is a case 
for refusing to make any concessions to Catholics at all, 
and ignoring their idiosyncrasy as if it were an insanity. 
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There is a case for that, because there is and always has 
been a case for persecution; for the State acting on the 
principle that certain philosophies are false and dangerous 
and must be crushed even if they are sincerely held; in- 
deed that they must be crushed, especially if they are sin- 
cerely held. 

But if Catholics are to teach Catholicism all the time, 
they cannot merely teach Catholic theology a part of the 
time. It is our opponents, and not we, who give a really 
outrageous and superstitious position to dogmatic theology. 
It is they who suppose that the special “ subject” called 
theology can be put into people by an experiment lasting 
half an hour; and that this magical inoculation will last 
them through a week in a world that is soaked through and 
through with a contrary conception of life. 

Theology is only articulate religion; but, strange as it 
seems to the true Christians who criticize us, it is neces- 
sary to have religion as well as theology. And religion, 
as they are often obliging enough to remind us when this 
particular problem is not involved, is a thing for every 
day of the week and not merely for Sunday or Church 
services. 

The truth is that the modern world has committed it- 
self to two totally different and inconsistent conceptions 
about education. It is always trying to expand the scope 
of education ; and always trying to exclude from it all re- 
ligion and philosophy. But this is sheer nonsense. You 
can have an education that teaches atheism because atheism 
is true, and it can be, from its own point of view, a com- 
plete education. But you cannot have an education claim- 
ing to teach all truth, and then refusing to discuss whether 
atheism is true. 

Since the coming of the more ambitious psychological 
education, our schools have claimed to develop all sides 
of human nature; that is, to produce a complete human 
being. You cannot do this and totally ignore a great living 
tradition, which teaches that a complete human being must 
be a Christian or Catholic human being. You must either 
persecute it out of existence or allow it to make its own 
education complete. 

When schooling was supposed to consist of spelling, of 
counting and making pothooks and hangers, you might 
make out some kind of case for saying that it could be 
taught indifferently by a Baptist or Buddhist. But what 
in the world is the sense of having an education which in- 
cludes lessons in “ citizenship,” for instance; and then 
pretending not to include anything like a moral theory, and 
ignoring all those who happen to hold that a moral theory 
depends on a moral theology. 

Our schoolmasters profess to bring out every side of 
the pupil; the esthetic side; the athletic side; the political 
side, and so on; and yet they still talk the stale cant of the 
nineteenth century about public instruction having noth- 
ing to do with the religious side. The truth is that, in this 
matter, it is our enemies who are stick-in-the-mud, and still 
remain in the stuffy atmosphere of undeveloped and un- 
scientific education; while we are, in this at any rate, on 
the side of all modern psychologists and serious education- 
ists in recognizing the idea of atmosphere. They some- 
times like to call it environment. 
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First Impressions of Rome 
HILarrRE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1930) 


AM writing these lines on June 29, the Feast of St. 

Peter and St. Paul. Of course they will appear only 
some weeks later, but it is the date which gives me my 
subject, for it was upon this same day of the year in 1901 
that I walked into Rome and saw the City for the first 
time. 

I had indeed had a glimpse of it from the hills to the 
north as I passed the summit of the road while the sun was 
still low; and the first distant glimpse of the city remains 
strong in the memory, and vivid, for all men who have 
seen it in this fashion: not from the railway, whence one 
can never see anything, but from the road. It is not, 
however, this first glimpse that I want to write of here, 
but of the impression made by the city after I had entered 
it: the impression made on one’s mind by the first gen- 
eral acquaintance with Rome. 

These first impressions of places are valuable docu- 
ments, because, when a man sees for the first time a place 
in which he is prepared to be interested and of which he 
has read and seen pictures, there is almost invariably a 
strong shock of surprise. The contrast between what he 
expected and what he finds is very great. The conse- 
quence of that shock is that he notices very sharply and 
intensely and immediately the physical aspects about him. 
They impress themselves deeply and violently upon his 
senses, and he can never forget them. 

An interest of another kind in the first acquaintance 
with a famous place is the transformation which the 
judgment effects in later, more familiar, and continuous 
contact with it. The town as it really is when you get to 
know it well, in depth as well as in surface, as it were, 
is a different matter from the town which struck you so 
sharply on the first day of your introduction to it. Yet 
that primal vision will always be a framework for what 
you learn later on; and I think you remember the physical 
aspects of a place better from your first superficial but 
vivid meeting than you do from a wider and more pro- 
found and juster knowledge in later years. It is the same 
with people, especially with people to whom one grows at- 
tached. One never forgets the first meeting. 

I propose to set down, therefore, exactly what I felt 
those twenty-nine years ago to-day, without apologizing 
for its crudity or obviously false conclusions. 

The very first impression I got was that things were 
smaller in Rome than I had imagined. The legend of 
magnitude in Rome was founded physically on the con- 
trast between its magnificence and the simplicity of smaller 
towns hundreds of years ago. To-day we have become 
accustomed to huge buildings and we expect larger things 
than we get from antiquity. But another element in this 
surprise comes from the fact that famous places with a 
moral greatness convey when we read of them an impres- 
sion of physical greatness. I have never seen the Parthe- 
non, but I am told it produces an effect of much the same 
kind. One friend of mine said it was “tiny.” I know 
I felt the same when I first saw St. Mark’s at Venice. 
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The next thing that struck me, and struck me very 
strongly, was the quality of the Travertine stone out of 
which most monuments were built. My first impression 
of it was more than one of disappointment. It seemed to 
me almost squalid. I know why that was. I had seen 
too many photographs and drawings which left the ma- 
terial to my imagination and I imagined everything to be 
of marble and to shine. Nowadays my mind so reposes 
in the Travertine material that I would not change it for 
the world. It seems to me to be both as dignified as stone 
can be, and as lovely—two adjectives difficult to combine. 
Also it connotes for me all that Rome is. But I am set- 
ting down a true account, and when I first saw it I thought 
it tawdry and insufficient. 

When I came to the Tiber I was astonished that it 
seemed to be made of mud. I had expected, I know not 
why, a stream clear because it was famous. I could 
hardly distinguish any hills in the city, let alone seven ; and 
the Capitol gave me no impression of height or of steep- 
In those days the huge white monument which de- 
One got the impression of a 


ness. 
fines it now was not built. 
huddle of houses. 

Next I was sharply impressed by the complete contrast 
between Old Rome, an empty mass of ruins (and com- 
paratively small places built out of ruins) and gardens, 
with New Rome, built on what had been the exercising 
ground for the soldiers of the ancient Empire. It was 
one of those instances in which one appreciates how little 
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maps tell one of a place. I had seen maps of Rome all my 
life, and because of classical history I had visualized Rome 
continuous with those times. I was astonished to find that, 
where had been the fulness of the imperial life, its main 
palaces, its two chief public places, and all the rest of it, 
there was now a sort of graveyard of the past, conse- 
crated by monasteries and convents and their gardens. 

In connection with that Old Rome but with a part of it 
which had never fallen into decay, I was enormously 
moved by the view from the Lateran Gate. There, framed 
in the gateway, was a splendid vision of the Campagna 
and the Alban Hills beyond. It is one of the worst 
changes in the thirty years that have passed since that day, 
that this view has perished. In its place are blocks of 
new buildings. It is a sort of murder, and ought never to 
have been allowed. 

I was profoundly impressed also with the success of 
St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. Then did I learn for the 
first time that the Italians alone of modern men can make 
a modern thing as nobly as their fathers did. 

But what I thought most astounding in Rome, almost 
supernatural, was the singing. I first heard it from the 
Choir of St. Peter’s on that great feast; but the exper- 
ience did not spoil me for later experiences in other 
churches. I still think it the most impressive thing I 
know ; and though I have since grown familiar with the 
next best thing of its kind in Europe, the German church 
music, my feeling for the music of Rome is not changed. 


Skheenarinka 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.]. 


KHEENARINKA is not a Russian actress, a 
S Hawaiian swimmer, or a Japanese billiard player. 

It is a very small schoolhouse in Ireland, in the 
County Tipperary, on the road that goes west from Clon- 
mel, near a village I cannot remember, at the foot of a 
mountain I cannot spell. 

Skheenarinka leaves a pleasurable tinkle in your mouth 
when you say it, but more than that, it is full of surprise 
and delight in its meaning. It means in Irish “ the little 
dancing bush.” Being by profession a schoolmaster, and 
by folly a rhymer, how could I resist the schoolhouse of 
the little dancing bush? I did not resist it. I walked 
boldly up to it, and tapped at the window. Master Con- 
nolly’s scholars swiveled their small heads like a squadron 
of sparrows frightened at a noise, and the master himself 
came shuffling to the door to unlatch me a welcome. 

One of the greatest charms of the Irish character is the 
easy formality of making friends with it. There is never 
any need of “ How do you do?” or “ Have I met you 
before?” or “ Have we been properly introduced?” And 
one is never required to resort to subterfuges like “‘ Could 
you tell me the time of day?” or “Is this the road to 
Currabinney Junction?’ One has only to select one’s 
Irishman, walk up to him casually (not nervously or 
jerkily, for he is bee-like in his behavior: his sting for 
the wary, his honey for the candid) and say something like 


this: “TI am trying to remember a tune called ‘ The 


Peeler and the Goat’; could you whistle it for me please ?” 
With perfect imperturbability, as though the incident were 
prearranged, he will wet his whistle and blow you the tune. 
Then, for good measure, he will tell you a story about a 
peeler, or, even better, a story about a goat. In ten min- 
utes you will be intimate enough with him to borrow his 
pipe. If it is near mealtime you will dine in his cottage. 
If it is nightfall you will sleep in his extra bed. 

At the risk of running ahead of my story, let me spend 
myself in praise of Master Connolly’s quality as I eventu- 
ally came to discover it. And whereas I know, at present 
writing, five Irish schoolmasters, he may stand as typical 
of their immense goodness. (And if you, Michael of Burn- 
court, and you, Fionna of Dublin, should ever read this. 
be aware, with a blush, that you are bracketed with the 
great Connolly in my admiration and affection.) 

The old master of Skheenarinka is a tall man with ad- 
justable spectacles, reddish-brown hair patched with sil- 
ver, and a countenance of amazing sweetness and sin- 
cerity. For all his sixty years his eyes are fresh and 
young, and his face is full and wrinkleless. His mouth 
(and this is the surest outward test of culture) is easy and 
flexible in its movements. He breathes his syllables 
quietly and with relish, and while his lips are moulding 
them into sound, the red maneuverings of a trim mous- 
tache lend emphasis and variety to their meaning. His 
voice is eminently pedagogical, the voice of a story teller. 
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His arms are long, and they slide out of his shirt sleeves 
for unbelievable distances when he gesticulates. But his 
feet are small and suitable for dancing. His esthetic 
nature betrays itself in a bright waistcoat with assorted 
buttons. He wears a gay tie. And he manages, with 
only moderate success, an extra lick in his hair. In his 
day he was a sportsman, rode a good saddle, shot a good 
shot, and fished a good fish. But at sixty, at eventide, he 
keeps to his garden and his orchard. Indoors, he plays 
a masterly game of cribbage, and can squeeze a tolerable 
melody out of an old concertina, something plaintive, 
aboriginal, Druidic, that makes you want to cry. 

Master Connolly’s share of erudition is not large (for 
books are expensive, and Ireland is even poorer than you 
think it is) but his native intelligence is astounding. When 
the topic of conversation moves into the sure field of his 
own capacities (and they are many) he speaks with clear- 
ness, brilliance, and authority. His mind is an elegant in- 
strument, faultless in its logic, practised in its idiom, and 
beautiful in its metaphor. Frequent excursions into the 
realm of the supernatural have given it a warmth and a 
charity not of this world. He looks upon his calling as a 
challenge and a trust. Nightly on his knees he importunes 
God to make him a good master, true to his tradition, 
valiant in his faith, and honest in his utterances. 

Such then, all inadequately, is the genius of this lovable 
philomath of Tipperary, who, for a few shillings a week, 
in a shack in an open field, shadowed by an ancient tree, 
by the side of a dancing bush, at the foot of an unspell- 
able mountain, sits patient with his thirty ragged school- 
boys, and tempts their little minds to struggle and to fly, 
Barelegged and rumple-haired they come over boreen and 
meadow at the crack of the morning bell, with their three 
books and a slate, roguishly young, and deliciously in- 
nocent. Their little naked feet, calloused and cut by peb- 
bles, are clean and wet from dewy anointings in the spongy 
acres of bog. Their eyes, blue, hazel, green, orange, and 
chestnut, are restless with sparkle and squinty with sun- 
shine. All knees and elbows, cluttering and squirming 
like a herd of he-kittens, they wait for the master in the 
school yard. They are nature’s children, unspoiled by 
artifice, untouched by modernity. Bred in the hallowed 
bodies of pure womenfolk; laid in their baptismal bonnets 
and christening dresses on Mary’s altar, and offered to 
her protection in white bundles of love; nurseryed in a 
storyland of wonder and poverty and prayer ; clean-lunged 
and lithe from roaming in the fields; friendly with the 
fairies and intimate with young Jesus; by these few little 
ones, the last and the loneliest, Ireland renews herself 
again, and takes hold on one more generation of men. 

But let me tap again at the window and watch the old 
master of Skheenarinka coming out to greet me at the 
door. 

“ Good morning, master,” said I. 

“Good morning to your Reverence,’ 

“We are strangers,” said I. 

“ We might easily be friends,” said he. 

“‘T come from a land,” said I, “‘ where they name school- 
houses after dead philanthropists and live politicians. 
Will you let me come in?” 


said he. 
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The master smiled, sniffed me a bit, seemed to find me 
genuine, reached out his hand and said “ Welcome!” 
After little or no formality he threw open the classroom 
door and ushered me to the visitor’s seat. Thirty pairs 
of eyes looked at me with mingled reverence and alarm. 
The master introduced me in Gaelic, saying something 
evidently very courteous, for they all nodded to me re- 
spectfully, and something very funny, at which they all 
laughed. I stood up a trifle abashed, and trying to recall 
old tricks, made my debut before the younglings of Ire- 
land. One false step, and I knew they were lost to me 
forever. One sure stroke, and they would be mine irre- 
vocably. “I came in, little brothers,” I said, watching 
them cautiously, “to stump you in your Catechism.” 

A roar of laughter, like a clap of musical thunder, 
broke forth in those four narrow walls. It was more 
than the laughter of nervousness set at ease; it was the 
laughter of exquisite contempt. It was vibrant with a 
hundred disdainful replies. “Stump us in our Cate- 
chism! We! The Irish! We who were fed Christian 
Doctrine with our first sups of milk! Stump us! The 
crack batsmen of the Roman Catechetical Church! Who 
have faced undauntedly the mouths of a dozen Canons, 
Bishops and Monsignori! The progeny of Patrick! The 
scions of a race that never knew a doubt and never held 
a heresy! Come on, with the best there is in you!” 

I began with the usual things: the Blessed Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Our Lady, the Sacraments, Prayer. But it 
was like tossing elephants into the air for champion 
marksmen to shoot at. I then threw a few questions with 
a spin on them. They were returned with the spin re- 
versed. I led them out into deep water and they followed 
fearlessly. And only when, in my absurdity, I began 
talking like the Council of Trent, did I get hesitating an- 
swers. And even then, they never said anything definitely 
wrong. They were merely puzzled that anyone could 
conceive such silly difficulties in regard to facts so patent 
and childlike as the truths of the Catholic Faith. 

It was Bartley, the village butcher’s boy, who broke up 
the encounter and enabled me to retire from my quiz 
gracefully. Bartley is only four-and-a-half years old. 
He is allowed to come to school as a privilege, because 
his mother is dead, and his father cannot find time to 
manage him in the butcher’s shop. He sits in the back of 
the classroom and draws pictures under Master Con- 
nolly’s direction. He is a pet and he knows it. He seems 
even to understand that he has not reached the use of 
reason, and so can enjoy liberties that are denied to full- 
fledged intellectuals. Bartley evidently grew tired of my 
heretical effrontery in trying to dislodge the Rock of 
Peter with pin pricks, so he waddled disgustedly down 
the aisle, and taking hold of Master Connolly’s fingers 
and snuggling his little face in the master’s hand, he cried 
out gurglingly: 

“TI believe in God! I believe in God!” 

“Do you, my little love?” said Master Connolly with 
infinite tenderness. “ Well now, here’s a big jump for you 
up to the sky!” And little Bartley went sailing up to the 
ceiling in the teacher’s strong arms. And winking at me, 
the master remarked : 
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‘ He’s a shrewd gossoon, Father ; he knows that besides 
being meritorious in Heaven, these cute professions of 
Faith are good for an apple at recess time.”’ 

The master then took the class in hand, and we had 
specimens in reading and sums and geography. Some of 
it was done in Gaelic, with running translations for my 
benefit by the master. There was a story about a daisy, 
read in unison by the class, with inflections and cadences 
that were nothing short of adorable. There was some 
swift and brilliant work in mental arithmetic. And, in 
my especial honor, there was a treatise on the soil, the 
climate, and the inhabitants of the United States of 
America. Then came early dismissal which I was allowed 
to declare officially. And last of all the prayer for the 
closing of class. I shall never forget that prayer. It was 
the prayer of vision. The Irish do not merely talk to 
God. They coax Him. They cajole Him. They breathe 
on Him, like children pressed close to their Father’s 
bosom, and cradled in His arms. 

It was on the road to the master’s cottage (where one 
would have been dragged by the coat tails if one had re- 
fused to go) that the great Connolly opened his heart to 
me, and during a delightful hour in the garden, and over 
a monster dinner prepared by his lovely wife and sweet- 
ened by her presiding presence at the tea-pot, and in the 
master’s study, after our conversation had been whetted 
by a glass (maybe it was two glasses!) of noble wine, and 
during the whole of an autumn afternoon, until the sun 
had gone down behind the hill, and my day’s schedule 
had been totally abandoned. And when at night I raced 
down the road to the station house, I was barely in time 
to catch the last train for Dublin. 

Skheenarinka is now a permanent word in my vocabu- 
lary. It has the flavor of a good swear word, and serves 
me in that capacity when the devil tempts me to pro- 
fanity. It is also my word of magic. Skheenarinka!.. . 
Run along to school, you Tipperary toddlers! A little 
fairy is clinking her castanets! A little bush is dancing 
in the wind! 


AN OLD STORY 


I heard you calling, 

“Where are you? Where?” 
And I did not answer, 

And I did not care! 


Now you have vanished— 
I wonder where !— 

I call and I call you, 
But you do not care. 
Marion FE. Beecuer. 


NIGHT WIND 


A wind at night came down to me 
And tangled in my hair 
Bright leaves and bits of silver moon 
To light the shadows there. 
Yet still, so shy a wind was he, 
Though every night he came, 
He never let me see his face, 
He never told his name. 


ELEANORE Perry ENGELS. 
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So He Failed 


Irvinc T. McDoNaLp 


E’S gone now, and the gap he left will be long in 

filling. In a sense, he hadn’t been of much use for 
the last couple of years. His hands were less steady than 
they needed be to guide the scalpel, and his eyes, as effica- 
cious in kindly glow as ever, could not search as keenly 
as of yore. Still, up to the end, he would clamber into 
the flivver every morning and make his rounds, for the 
habit of service was upon him, 

He came of fine people, did the doctor. They were a 
large family, and you would know some of them by name 
if I mentioned them. There was his brother Eddie, for 
instance, who served two terms in Congress and left a 
good name when he died. Gus, a younger brother, is 
doing things in bio-chemistry under the patronage of a 
heavily endowed educational institution, and he gets on 
the front page whenever he expresses an opinion. Maude 
is an educator. I don’t think she ever did much teaching, 
as a matter of fact, but she has been studying all her life 
and wears an alphabetical appendage like the tail of a 
comet on the end of her name. She writes books that 
are quite modern. Joe is another doctor, and he came to 
the funeral, although he’s a pretty busy fellow. Two 
months ago he went abroad to operate on a Somebody 
who couldn’t afford to have it known there was anything 
the matter with him. The rest of the family—there were 
two or three others—all became favorably conspicuous in 
one way or another before they died or retired. 

That is why the old man was a kind of mortification 
to them. He was the only failure in the family. 

To tell the truth, I wasn’t favorably impressed with 
him the first time we met. I could feel no confidence in 
a physician content with a rural career. Besides, his ap- 
péarance was against him. Panicky at the sudden seizure 
of a guest, I had called him, and he came in rubber boots, 
reeking of bad tobacco and needing a shave. Further, 
he had been tinkering with his car, and hadn’t bothered 
to remove the marks from his person. 

He listened attentively to my friend’s tragic recital. 
Then he asked some pointed questions, and at their an- 
swers became good-naturedly contemptuous. His pre- 
scription was humilatingly homely; and supremely suc- 
cessful. 

On a subsequent evening, when we saw the light in his 
window, we dropped over to pay him. He ridiculed the 
idea, but insisted on our stopping for a smoke, and we 
found his companionship comfortable. Without brilliance, 
he conversed easily, and was able to be as interested in 
your views as he supposed you were in his. Politics, 
humanity and books were the leading topics. On the 
first he was commonplace and vigorous, on the second, 
humorous and tolerant. Of current books he knew noth- 
ing, but he felt kinship with Goldsmith, knew Newman 
well, Shakespeare better, and could quote much of Horace. 

“ They’ve been important to me, books have,” he said 
simply, and I knew what he meant. Without them he 
would have been alone, and he could not have persevered 
in his work. 
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His work? That was the ridiculous thing to his family. 
I met Maude after I had known him a year or two and 
had come to love him, and the family attitude could be 
sized up in her without mistake. It was during Eddie’s 
first term, and the relatives were anxious to have their 
indigent brother join in making a home with them in the 
capital. Maude was ambassador of the purpose. 

“ But I don’t—I don’t think I’ll do it,” was his gentle, 
troubled decision, given offhand and without much 
thought. 

“ That’s nonsense, Tony.” Maude was naturally arbi- 
trary, and not too patient. “ Why in the world shouldn't 
you? You've everything to gain.” 

We were at dinner in Doc’s house, and he busied him- 
self carving the roast to avoid answering. Maude’s wait- 
ing silence was too pointed to be ignored, so he said, after 
a moment, 

“Well, I—there’s my practice, you know. 
very well give that up.” 

Maude looked over at me and shook her head hope- 
lessly. Somehow I couldn’t smile back at her. 

“Your practice! See here, Tony, I want the truth. 
How much was your practice worth last year?” 

“Well, I—” he attempted, weakly, the jocular. “I’m 
keeping body and soul together, Maudie. My books 
show—” 

“Never mind your books. I know you haven't any. 
Collections are what count. Now then,” she persisted 
mercilessly, and I wanted to murder her, “ did you collect 
even a thqusand dollars last year?” 

She waited again. Doc’s lips twitched once, and he 
swallowed before he spoke. Then all he had to say was, 


I couldn’t 
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“You like the outside slice, don’t you, Mac? Let's 
have your plate again.” 

It was only a short time before he died that the doctor 
reminded me of that conversation. 

“’m afraid Maude and the rest were right,” he ad- 
mitted. “ I seem to have made pretty much of a mess of 
things. Maybe I should have gone out for the ‘ big stuff ’ 
like Joe did.” He puffed thoughtfully on the dead butt 
of his cigar for a few minutes, and looked away at the 
far blue haze of hills. Before he spoke again he felt in 
his pockets and drew from one of them a crumpled envel- 
ope. “ But here’s something came the other day. It’s 
an invitation to an ordination. I helped him into the 
world. If I hadn’t been there, he’d have died. Now he’s 
a priest for the missions. And all that he’ll do—Masses, 
Baptisms, absolutions, conversions and _ all d’ye 
see?” 

“ But,” some impulse prompted me to ask, for I knew 
the answer, “couldn’t you have done the same, or the 
equivalent, if you had followed your family’s wishes? 
Your brother Joe, for example—don’t you suppose he has 
saved valuable, perhaps holy, lives?” 

He nodded in calm agreement. 

“Joe’s fine,” he said. “And he’s probably saved a 
dozen times as many lives as I have. And I know a 
bishop he’s been keeping alive for years. But,” he leaned 
forward and tapped me earnestly on the knee, “if Joe 
didn’t, someone else might. Out here, there’s no one else. 
If I hadn’t been here to do it, it wouldn’t be done.” 

He sat back, refolded the invitation in its creases, put 
it back in his pocket, and returned his steady gaze to the 
far-off hills. 


The Ommegang at Brussels 


COMTESSE DE MEEUS 


MONG the festivities in celebration of the centen- 
A ary of Belgian independence, none is more inter- 

esting, perhaps, than the great procession through 
the streets of Brussels, known as the Ommegang. This 
Flemish word, simply meaning “ A Walk Round,” has been 
used for centuries to denote the festal processions which 
have always been the delight of the rich towns of 
Flanders and Brabant, and which, though not actually 
ecclesiastical in character, present a blend of the religious 
and the secular. 

The Old Masters were fond of painting these scenes, 
and there exist several canvases depicting the Ommegang 
winding its way through gabled cities. One picture repre- 
sents such a “walk round” the ancient church of the 
Sablon in Brussels. Now, a variety of circumstances have 
combined to make the legend of that church the center of 
this year’s Ommegang, though the route actually fol- 
lowed is through a different quarter of the city. 

In the fourteenth century the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to a certain Flemish woman, Beatrice Soetkens, who, ac- 
cording to the tradition, “ had grown old in poverty,” and 
ordered her to remove a wooden statue, much venerated 
under the name of Notre Dame op’t Stoxken, from its 


shrine in an Antwerp church and bring it by boat to 
Brussels. Had the people of Antwerp displeased the 
Heavenly Queen? The legend does not tell. Beatrice 
obeyed, and carried the statue down to the estuary of the 
Scheldt. Finding a little boat moored by the shore, she 
seated herself therein with her precious burden, awaiting 
the help of God’s Providence. The angels came and 
wafted it to the center of the channel and thence sweetly 
guided it down the slow canals and sluggish rivers to 
Brucsella, “ the town on the marsh,” old Brussels. 

It so happened that a company of cross-bow men, hold- 
ing a meeting near by, saw the wonderful boat advancing 
up-stream without human aid, and ran to draw it up onto 
dry land. After hearing Beatrice’s tale, they dedicated 
themselves in chivalry to the service of Our Lady and 
enrolled themselves as her body-guard. At their expense 
and chiefly by the labor of their own hands, they erected a 
beautiful Gothic chapel to harbor the miraculous image. 
This sanctuary, being built near a disused sand-pit, be- 
came known as Notre Dame du Sablon. Restored and en- 
larged, it still stands to-day, always enshrining the ven- 
erable statue. The company of cross-bowmen still exists 
also, under its old name of the Serment de Saint Georges, 
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and will soon celebrate the four hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation. 

It seemed therefore timely that this year’s Ommegang, 
which is partly in honor of the centenary, should com- 
memorate the bowmen’s jubilee and also be a homage to 
Our Lady of the Sablon. A priest of this ancient church, 
the Abbé Desmedt, is one of the prime organizers of the 
procession, which will be held again in August and Sep- 
tember. 

In 1549, Charles V that Roman Emperor who was also 
Duke of Brabant, and Belgian-born, accompanied by his 
son, the future Philip II of Spain, assisted at a gorgeous 
Ommegang in Brussels. It was decided that the present 
procession should be based on the records of that event, 
with no admixture of any other period. The choice was a 
happy one, for the sixteenth century was a picturesque 
and colorful epoch. 

On a warm afternoon, this June of 1930, bright with 
sun yet refreshed by a light breeze, the new Ommegang 
made its first appearance, winding through the cobbled 
streets of Brussels on a four hours’ march. 

Such a festivity could perhaps only be conceived in the 
Catholic Low Countries, with its blend of rollicking good 
humor, of deep piety, of folklore and art. The houses 
along the lengthy route were gay with flags and bunting, 
every window framed a chattering family group. Crowds 
of sightseers lined the pavement, four or five deep, numer- 
ous children crouching on the curbstone or perched on 
their father’s shoulder. Being a Sunday, the prosperous 
workers—this little land is very prosperous—were all in 
holiday attire. It was a happy scene of innocent mirth, 
such as Holy Church has blessed throughout the ages. 

Presently the procession debouched at the end of the 
long empty street. The first intimation of its coming 
was borne on the summer air: the roll of the drums, the 
faint, thin call of the Theban trumpets, the warmer note 
of the hautbois, the bombards, the trombones, old instru- 
ments reconstructed for this occasion. The sound came 
weirdly on the ear; a ghostly blast from out the distant 
years. 

The Herald of Peace, all in white, down to his riding 
boots, a dove embroidered on his mantle, white on white, 
his lance reversed in symbolic gesture, advanced on a 
snowy, prancing horse. Behind him four men rode abreast, 
in scarlet and white, blowing an occasional shrill chord 
on their long trumpets, whence red fanions fluttered in 
the breeze. 

Thus the Ommegang was launched on its way. The 
eye, drunk with color, if one might so express it, could 
scarce follow the medley of flying silk pennons, tossing 
plumes and many-hued trappings. The banners of the 
Guilds, the banners of the erstwhile fortified gates of 
Brussels, were followed by the fun makers: “ The Cortege 
of Folly ”; motley fools and dancing children, their brows 
bound with leaves, laid about them left and right with 
bladders and other gaudy gear. Two camels of the pan- 
tomime description bobbed their awkward heads about and 
capered on four lively human legs. The unicorn, a strange 
electric blue, with a silver horn of heroic dimensions, was 
a beast of the same histrionic race. Apocalyptic fishes 
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and an awesome dragon, also blue, were escorted by wild 
men. Best of all were the famous Giants, well-known 
and beloved by the Brussels folk, paste-board over basket- 
work, twelve feet high, cleverly painted, comically ani- 
mated by the men who propelled them, hidden away in- 
side. Yet one of them was quite a serious giant, a great 
golden Saint Michael with the dragon at his feet and 
holding the mystic scales. Without a thought of irrever- 
ance the unwieldly figure was borne swaying on its way. 

In faithful imitation of medieval pageantry the Angel 
of the Judgment was followed by the Chariot of Hell; 
an immense lorry, lurid red, crowned with pasteboard 
turrets of the same hue: the Infernal City peopled by the 
most dreadful scarlet demons with masks of bird and 
beast, like the gargoyles of some old cathedral. Indeed, 
this episode was inspired by exactly the same spirit, 
humor blended with faith, which evolved the devil-mon- 
sters on the tower of Notre Dame of Paris. 

These grotesques passed among murmurs of rather hor- 
rified appreciation, and immediately the eye was attracted 
by the grave march of grey-bearded men, in long robes and 
mantles, purple, grey and black: the “ Chambers of 
Rhetoric,” four ancient sodalities, each with its own ban- 
ners, its own band of musicians, its own symbolic groups, 
poised on the high, swaying, four-wheeled chariots, all 
gilt and garlanded. Hope, Learning, and Bibliography 
figured there, and at the last Our Lady herself. 

The magistrates, with keys and book, preceded the great 
nobles. The Emperor Charles V, pacing splendidly on his 
charger, was impersonated to the life by Prince Etienne de 
Croy, (he has himself, in common with others of his 
ancient blood, a curiously Hapsburg countenance). The 
Empress Isabella, her white draperies flowing over her 
palfrey’s white flanks, was represented by Princess 
Eugene de Ligne, whose fair beauty fitted her for the 
role. The parts of the Lords and Ladies-in-waiting who, 
gay in slashed and embroidered garments of every glowing 
color, rode after the royal pair, were played by men and 
women of the noblest names in Belgium, descendants of 
those who centuries ago had held those very posts. 

The Guilds of Arms next appeared, each with its patron 
Saint: the Fencers of Saint Gudule, the Musketeers of 
Saint Christopher, the Archers of Saint Sebastian ;—and 
finally the 450-year-old jubilarian Guild of the Cross- 
bowmen of Saint George; the gigantic gold image of the 
martyr smiting the prostrate dragon borne high, rolling 
perilously as its bearers marched along the cobbled street. 

As was fitting, these Knights of Our Lady acted as 
vanguard to the chariots of the Sablon legend. The first 
tableau showed Beatrice in the boat, holding the statue. 
Two tall angels guided the little barque, a row of child 
angels, sweet in gravity, sitting along the gunwales. With 
their close-wreathed hair and the sober, exquisite line of 
their white draperies, they seemed like old paintings come 
to warm life. The next portrayed the cross-bowmen draw- 
ing the boat ashore, and the third presented the picture of 
stone-masons, carpenters and sculptors at work on the 
building of the Sablon church. Between and around these 
groups children walked, singing in part song an old Flem- 
ish hymn to the Blessed Virgin. 
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This incarnation of the ages of faith had something so 
appealing that one’s eyes followed it with a kind of wist- 
fulness. Indeed the succeeding chariot which terminated 
the procession, a most ambitious allegory of Brussels 
Town, passed relatively unnoticed. 

“We intended,” wrote the organizers, “to produce a 
work which should contain the elements of pleasure, of 
instruction and of morality.” Perhaps they themselves 
scarcely realized the unusual scope of their production. 
For surely in an age and in a country where the propa- 
ganda of class war and anti-clericalism is particularly rife, 
it is remarkable to see the entire populace welcome en- 
thusiastically and sympathetically, a procession which mag- 
nified not only the Church, but also the imperial ideal. 
Besides, the élite of the most exclusively aristocratic coun- 
try yet existing mingled in the same pageant with the 
burghers and with the private soldiers (who formed the 
bulk of the actors) all so obviously enjoying themselves, 
so gay and good-humored; smiling, nodding, with now 
and again some little jest to each other or to the crowd. 
Also, the commercial spirit was entirely absent. Not the 
poorest householder dreamt of hiring out his window or 
his balcony ; he invited his acquaintance, often those of an- 
other class than his own. A few stands only were erected 
by the corporations, but the seats were sold for charity. 

It was in the truest sense a holiday; such a friendly 
festival as the Catholic times could often show, but now 
rarer every year, alas! as the world grows older. 


NEARLY WISE 


You pity me because I cannot lift 

From off the less-white counterpane 

My thin white hand, blue-veined and quivering 

With tired pulse like a spent bird 

That beats its wings a few last times against a stream 
Of far thin air 

Below which surges naught but darkened sea. 

You pity me 

Because you know, and I, 

A bird falls from an empty sky. 


I see you watch the dial face above my bed. The hand 
That measured off my laughter measures now 

With equal space my little span 

Complete before the next chime tells. 

The hour. 

Because I poise upon life’s extreme edge 

Percipient 

Of the plunge that brings 

Death’s great experience—you pity me. 


Before you leave this room, I shall know all 

That men have wondered on since time began. 

No man 

Alive shall have one millionth of the knowledge that is mine 
For good or ill. 

And if I came 

Back for an hour all the world 

Would flock to hear what I might tell to them. 


I see stark pity in your misted eyes— 
You ought not pity one 
Who is so nearly wise. 
Sister MARIELLA. 
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The Forty-Eight Laboratories 
Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.]. 

HERE is a saying that too many cooks spoil the 

broth, and like a good many other adages it is only 
partly true. Were half a dazen cooks, all of a different 
turn of thought, to gather around the stove at the same 
time, we should have a very poor dinner, even though the 
band were headed by Savarin himself. But give every 
cook his own stove, his own kitchen, and his own way, 
and the science and art of cookery will make progress. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth only when they hang over 
the same pot on the same stove. 
- I suppose it was something of the sort that Dwight 
Morrow meant when he proposed, at the outset of his re- 
cent campaign, the plan of the forty-eight laboratories 
His particular reference was to the noble but well-worn 
experiment of Prohibition, but it can be applied as perti- 
nently to any other social or economic experiment within 
the purview of government. “I look forward to the 
time,” said Mr. Morrow, “ when the moral teachers of the 
country will realize that there was wisdom in the old 
system of experimenting in forty-eight laboratories, rather 
than in one.” 

That system the framers of the Constitution had in 
mind. Even as late as 1860 the men who founded what 
became the Republican party would not have dreamed of 
denying it. The convention which nominated Lincoln in 
that year wrote as the fourth of its resolutions, “ That the 
maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its 
own domestic institutions, according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political faith de- 
pends, and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed 
force of any State or territory, no matter under what pre- 
text, as among the gravest of crimes.” That resolution 
could not have been read with pleasure by the radicals of 
New England. Its reference to slavery as a domestic in- 
stitution, recognized by the Constitution, as well as to 
John Brown, Beecher’s Bibles, and Bleeding Kansas, was 
too plain. But the Republicans of 1860 were willing to go 
that far, and Lincoln to go farther. The exigencies of 
war changed both the party and its leader, but at the out- 
set they not merely admitted but contended that if slavery 
were to be abolished, that end could be accomplished only 
by reasons discovered and applied in the laboratories 
of the States. 

These reflections have been prompted by the excellent 
address delivered before the Convention of Governors in 
Salt Lake City last month by Governor Theodore Chris- 
tianson, of Minnesota. The Governor’s philosophy is 


closely akin to that of Mr. Morrow, I think, and his pro- 
test against that “insidious trend toward centralization, 
that almost imperceptible but ever-continuing shift which 
threatens the indissoluble union by undermining the 
authority of the indestructible States,” is even more com- 
prehensive and philosophical. 
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How far that trend has gone, is evident to any student 
of American Government. I think it was Bryce who 
‘ noticed, some fifty years ago, that the average American 
citizen rarely came in contact with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The only government he felt was that of his State, 
or more often, of his city, and like the elder Mr. Weller, 
he knew no court except the American counterpart of the 
Old Bailey. But today the very bacon that cheers him at 
breakfast is sliced from a flitch that has been stamped by 
the Federal Government, and every tired business man 
who goes to the theater after dinner must pay the Fed- 
eral Government for his fun! 

Some directions of this trend are inevitable and con- 
stitutional. Of them no one complains, for while the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Government do not 
grow, the activities which it may control, in virtue of these 
powers, become more numerous year by year. It is not 
this natural growth which the old-line constitutionalist 
attacks, but such excesses as the maternity act and the 
proposed Federal education bill, which by no stretch of 
the Constitution can be numbered among the rights and 
duties of the general Government, and which common 
sense would leave to the supervision of the local com- 
munities. In the all-inclusive scope which some would 
attribute to it, the Federal Government is like the presi- 
dent of a transcontinental railroad who insists that he 
alone must pick, train, supervise, and fire, every flagman 
and window washer on the system. 

The historical part of Governor Christianson’s address 
is scholarly in execution, and complete in its statement of 
facts and principles. But I would venture to dissent from 
the preamble of his practical program. “I do not believe,” 
he writes, “that any State is justified in surrendering to 
the Federal Government, or that the Federal Government 
is justified in taking over from any State, any function, 
unless (1) the exercise of that function is essential to 
the national welfare, and, (2) the function is such that 
it cannot be exercised with reasonable efficiency by the 
State.” 

As to the first condition, there is no difficulty, although 
its statement leaves something to be desired. Provision 
is made for it in the Constitution itself; hence, there can 
hardly be question, in the proper sense, either of the Fed- 
eral Government usurping, or of any State yielding, a 
right or duty which belongs to it. But I see no evidence 
for the second condition. 

A function belongs to a State because the State is, in 
its own sphere, a sovereignty, and it necessarily retains 
that function as long as it remains a sovereignty. The 
States do not exercise their natural or constitutional rights 
and duties as delegates of the Federal Government, com- 
missioned to retain them with the proviso that they be 
properly used and fulfilled. These functions, then, are 
not franchises conceded by the Federal Government, to 
be held on good behavior. They do not trace in any sense 
to the Federal Government, but (under God) to the peo- 
ple of the State in which they are exercised, and, as far as 
they may be safeguarded by the Federal Constitution, to 
the will of the several States, or of the people thereof. 

Hence it follows that, under our constitutional theory, 
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the Federal Government is not justified in taking over 
any function from any State on the ground that “ it can- 
not be exercised with reasonable efficiency.” The obvious 
exception occurs when the exercise of a function by the 
State is such as to destroy the republican form of govern- 
ment guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, or as to con- 
flict with some other provision of that instrument. The 
first contingency is remote; but there is a recent example 
of the second in the Oregon school law. 

But even in these cases it is not correct to say that the 
function in question is transferred from the State to the 
Federal Government. What happens is that by force of 
the supreme law of the land, the State is enjoined from 
exercising it in a manner which conflicts with the Consti- 
tution. The decision of the Supreme Court in June, 1925, 
did not deprive the State of Oregon of any constitutional 
control of its schools; much less did it vest any part of 
that control in the Federal Government. 

It seems to me that a worse centralization than any de- 
nounced by Governor Christianson would follow from the 
acceptance of this second condition. Who is to judge 
whether or not any State is failing to exercise its func- 
tions, or any one of them, with “ reasonable efficiency ” ? 
A political majority in Congress? The Supreme Court? 
But no clause of the Constitution empowers the Federal 
Government to judge what is minimum, maximum, or 
“reasonable efficiency.” Plainly, Congress is without 
power in the premises, and the Supreme Court can rule 
only in a case in which a Federal issue is shown. Even 
then, it cannot act to rate effectiveness of government, but 
only to rule on the issue of conflict with the Constitution. 

Or shall the judgment be rendered by the people of the 
State itself? If so, difficulties equally grave must be met. 

Let it be supposed that a political majority votes that 
the State is not exercising its control or direction of pub- 
lic education with reasonable efficiency. Its State Uni- 
versity is a hotbed of graft, its high schools a disgrace, 
its elementary schools few, understaffed, and insufficiently 
equipped. Can it be seriously held that in such case the 
Federal Government may reform the university, reor- 
ganize the high schools, and put a little red school house 
in every village? Or can any power be imagined which 
can compel, induce, or authorize Congress to take over the 
whole system, including its financial obligations? 

Yet here we have a plain case of a State failing to ex- 
ercise a function “ with reasonable efficiency.’ 

But, I shall be reminded, the Governor’s phrase is 
“cannot.” The case remains the same whether the State 
will not or cannot. There is no provision in the Federal 
Constitution whereby a State may make over to the Fed- 
eral Government a funetion which it is unable to exercise. 
Nor is there any clause which authorizes the Federal 
Government to take it, even when offered. 

Apply the same reasoning to the health service of the 
States, with its hospitals, clinics and asylums, and to the 
police. Is the Federal Government to assume charge of 
the hospitals when the death rate rises, or the police, when 
explosive pineapples fall, and recreant officials wear away 
a path to the penitentiary to rejoin their old pals in crime? 

These things can be done by constitutional amendment, 
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not otherwise; but they would be most ill done. The 
simple truth is that these local problems must be worked 
out in the forty-eight State laboratories, and if they cannot 
be solved at once, the State must work until it discovers 
the answer. To appeal to the Federal Government is fatal 
to that spirit of initiative and independence which, failing, 
brings down in common ruin both the indissoluble union 
and the indestructible States. 

Is is a foolish mother who “ works ” Johnny’s sums for 
him, when that little dear proclaims that his stomach aches, 
or teacher is mean. How can the new-breeched urchin 
learn unless he tries for himself? How can the States be 
States in fact if they decline to preserve in all integrity the 
least of their constitutional rights and duties? How can 
the Federal Government fulfil the duties entrusted to it 
“ with reasonable efficiency,” if it must also supervise the 
preparation of the baby’s pap, and certify the constable at 
Hell for Sartain Creek, Leslie County, Kentucky ? 


Education 


A Summons for Seniors 
CHARLES N. LiscHKA 

“THE president of a large university not long ago 

amused and amazed a meeting of schoolmen by the 
statement that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was not 
only far from being a distinction in fact, but was, in 
effect, a disgrace. The candidate for the degree, he said, 
was, as a rule, a poor specimen of manhood and scholar- 
ship, a weakling inveigled into advanced study, a person 
imposed upon by aspiring professors. Our speaker made 
the further declaration—solemnly and dogmatically, as if 
he were an oracle or a pontiff—that it was not the busi- 
ness of a university to train the select few, but to be in 
constant and intimate contact with the masses. Assuredly, 
he gave utterance to a very common misconception of 
the nature and purpose of higher education. 

It requires but slight reflection to discover a relationship 
between, and a reason for, the two astounding statements. 
The pedagogy of the mass university revolves in a vicious 
circle. As difficult as it is to locate the beginning of a 
circle, so difficult is it to find the starting point of this 
perilous pedagogy. But the fact is that a university cater- 
ing to the masses caters to mediocrity ; a university cater- 
ing to mediocrity will produce mediocrity ; and the medio- 
cre products of such a university will stamp the university 
itself with mediocrity. The fundamental fallacy involved 
is this: that everybody is able to profit by a university edu- 
cation. Now, whatever be true in theology respecting the 
equal preciousness of souls, and in jurisprudence respect- 
ing the equality of natural and civil rights, in the intel- 
lectual world, certainly, men are not equal. And consid- 


ering human life and pursuits in general—including re- 
ligious endeavor and political endeavor—it is simply a 
flagrant contradiction of universal experience to say that 
“anybody is as good as anybody else.” Men differ in 
mental fiber and capacity of development as much as they 
differ in muscular strength and personal appearance. 
Men, indeed, are not equal and do not deserve the same 
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intellectual opportunities. The aim in higher education 
should be not mediocrity, but mastership, not the average 
but the ideal, not mass production but class production. 
Unfortunately, many young men who are capable of ap- 
proaching the ideal in education neglect to attempt to do 
so. As a consequence, we lack not only literal leader- 
ship but, what is just as important, we are lacking in men 
of enlightenment, of culture, of unselfish earnestness, of 
quiet example, men who would serve unostentatiously yet 
none the less effectively as living guideposts for their fel- 
lows. It is my present purpose, therefore, to appeal to 
the gifted and the magnanimous among the Catholic col- 
lege graduates of last June to return to college for grad- 
uate work. 

Before I proceed, I wish to set down a note on the edu- 
cation of the select in the light of certain democratic 
ideas. Democracy makes a tremendous mistake when it 
tries to create equality of educational opportunity. The 
chaos that encircles and encumbers us is largely the re- 
sult of the fatal fiction of equality and its attempted en- 
forcement. Where every one who has gone to school 
thinks he is educated, where everybody's opinion counts, 
where anybody’s judgment is accepted regardless of 
credentials, where every uncouth collegian, every flippant 
scribbler, every fickle feminist, every unbalanced sociol- 
ogist, every pitiable apostate, every corrupt politician, 
every prating preacher, every upstart scientist, every igno- 
rant industrialist, every paltry political pedagogue, every 
petty government expert, every fool, every reformer, every 
fanatic is allowed to think that he is entitled to attention— 
in such a situation, who can hope to command proper 
respect as leader and guide and inspirer, be he poet or 
philosopher, sage, or statesman, or the Lord’s anointed 
servant? There is too much schooling below and not 
enough education above. Democracy has nothing to fear 
from the rule of the right sort of intellectual and spiritual 
aristocracy. One can be superior to the masses, yet not 
despise them. Pride and arrogance are not a scholar’s 
characteristics. On the contrary, the mainspring of true 
culture is charity in the widest and deepest sense. 

I know that the average student is impatient to be re- 
leased from studies so that he may go to work and become 
economically independent. Indeed, I fear that his domi- 
nant desire is to make money. I would warn the superior 
youth against the danger of infection by the dollar dis- 
ease. I urge him to reflect that the standards of the 
stampeding multitude notwithstanding, the ultimate meas- 
ure of a man is not the money he has made. I beg him 
to believe the teaching of age-old human experience: that 
there is no lasting profit in profits. True profit is derived 
only from faith, from virtue, from knowledge and from 
service. Next to the advantages of religion, those of the 
liberal studies are the most precious to man, the studies 
that the pagan orator called “the food of youth, the de- 
light of old age; the ornament of prosperity, the refuge 
and comfort of adversity.” 

It is the liberal studies I wish the superior student to 
pursue in graduate work. But I would widen the mean- 
ing of the word liberal by using it adverbially. I wish 
every graduate study to be liberally pursued, that is, not 
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with a view to selfish material success, but with a view to 
personal spiritual profit, and to unselfish social service. 
Whether the study be literature or the law, pedagogy or 
politics, sacred science or profane, it should be pursued 
principally in order to obtain knowledge that is to be ap- 
plied for the common welfare in accordance with reason 
and the will of God. 

Let the undergraduate meditate honestly for a moment, 
and he will admit in all humility that he is rather immature, 
that he cannot readily depart from prescribed routine, that 
he needs to rise above mere smartness, above the super- 
ficiality of so-called sophistication, above the sterility of 
cynicism. The freer facilities, the more extended leisure, 
the maturer study, the greater reliance on personal re- 
sources, the closer scholarly communion in the graduate 
school, all these things make for the development of that 
settled character, that serene confidence, that elevated de- 
tachment, that sobriety of research, that sanity of judg- 
ment and that solidity of science which mark a man of 
eminence in any field of thought or action, and make him 
in truth a scholar. 

While I am sometimes driven to despair of our average 
youth, I still have faith in the optimism, the unselfishness, 
and the enthusiasm of our superior youth. Therefore, I 
would summon all those that are high of mind and noble 
of heart, all those that hunger and thirst after truth and 
virtue, all those that aspire unto perfect humanity, all 
scholarly, all pious, all patriotic youths, I would summon 
them to heed the call of learning; to make an intellectual 
retreat, away from the turmoil of the.troubled world; to 
roam for a year, or two, or three in the freedom and the 
fairness of the realm of science; to commune with the 
spirits of the mighty masters that from time to time have 
occupied the loftiest regions of reason’s domain. Thus 
can they acquire power and poise and authority, and pre- 
pare for the finest service. On the destructive side, they 
will arm themselves to rout the fools and meddlers, the 
fakers and mountebanks. As constructive scholars, they 
will promote religion rather than humanitarianism, happi- 
ness rather than prosperity, goodness rather than utility, 
truth and justice rather than expediency, and thus help 
to indue man once more with the dignity he has dis- 
carded, and to advance the most sacred interests of Church 
and State. 


RAIN-LAUGHTER 


Tell me—can you hear laughter in the rain? 

Last night the wind flung pebbles hard and white 
With loud guffaw against my window-pane, 
Challenging sleep. The dark jeered at my fright. 
The drip-drap-drip from window-ledge or gutter 
Was tittering raindrops tumbling down in glee; 
The far-off rumble was the mirthful mutter 

Of thunder clouds, intent on startling me. 


How long, I wonder, counted my dead dreams, 

Not time, has falling rain meant only tears? 

Its beat on rock and roof the heart’s extremes? 

Can it be true through all these sunless years 

While I have heard it as a sad world weeping, 

Rain-laughter, never tears, disturbed my sleeping? 
Marion E. BeEecHer. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE recent commemoration, by the Pilgrim, of Father 

Faura and Father Algué, both pioneers of Catholic 
scholarship in the Far East, calls for notice of a third 
pioneer, who died on June 23 of this year: Father Joseph 
Dahlmann, S.J., of the Catholic University of Tokyo. 

Father Dahlmann was one of the first three Jesuits who 
came to Tokyo to establish the University in 1908, two 
years after Pius X entrusted this undertaking to the 
Society of Jesus. The others were Father James Rock- 
liffe of the United States, now deceased, and Father 
Henri Boucher, of France. 

Father Dahlmann was one of the three or four great 
Catholic authorities on Hinduism and ranked high among 
the world’s authorities on the Mahabharata. He came to 
Japan after studies in Sanskrit and Indiology at Vienna 
and Berlin, spending two years of travel in India. He 
was professor of Indian philosophy on the staff of the 
Catholic University of Tokyo, a lecturer at the Imperial 
University, a member and honorary committeeman of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. His best known works are 
“ Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch ” (Berlin, 1895) ; 
“Genesis des Mahabharata ” (Berlin, 1899) ; and a popu- 
larly written, descriptive book of travels in India, “ In- 
dische Fahrten” (two volumes and two editions: 1908 
and 1927). 

Father Dahlmann saw the University grow from a bare 
handful of students in 1914 to over 500 at the present 
time. His death marks the close of the University’s first 
period, for he passed away just a week before the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new University Building, which 
in a very special way marked the beginning of the new. 

Writes a correspondent on June 25: 


The funeral of Dr. Dahlmann today brought out a large portion 
of diplomatic and intellectual Tokyo. The Apostolic Delegate 
was there and a large group of the clergy. The delegations were 
from the German embassy, the learned societies, the Imperial and 
other universities. The fairly large church at Azabu was packed to 
the doors. The altar not being large enough we of the clergy 
were obliged to find seats where we could in the church. I found 
myself sitting in the back next to Professor Nakamura, one of 
the best known Japanese authorities on international law. 

It seemed the funeral of Dr. Dahlmann was a clear instance of 
the power of the University to bring Japanese intellectuals at least 
within seeing distance of the Church. “ The reputation of a Uni- 
versity is the reputation of its professors.” Professors of reputa- 
tion mean much, if not everything, for the Church in Japan. 


These concluding words the Pilgrim heard from Father 
Dahlmann’s own lips, when the latter was on his way to 
found his new work. He anticipated, he said then, im- 
mense struggles and difficulties, and asked for prayers. 
They came in abundance, culminating in the terrible 
Tokyo earthquake and the equally trying insistance of 
the Japanese Government on a small endowment as a 
condition of obtaining official recognition. After years of 
trials, the sum was raised, the damage done by the quake 
was repaired, and the University entered on its “new 
period.” But the work of the University is only begin- 
ning; and it still faces serious problems in the material 
order. 
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} ae ag not long ago to a Catholic friend Mr. 
Mukerjee, the well-known Indian student and pub- 
licist of Connecticut: “I long for the day when Catholic 
theology and philosophy will be interpreted to the East 
in the terms of the East: for we recognize Catholicism as 
the only Christian belief which can offer anything to sat- 
isfy the speculative Indian mind.” Father Dahlmann’s 
pioneer efforts in this direction are being carried on by the 
Indian Academy at St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, in 
India. Father G. Dandoy, S.J., the present director of 
the Academy, states its purpose as follows: 

The work of the Academy is the adaptation of our philosophy 
and theology, in a word, of Christian doctrine, to the special needs 
and conditions of India. Therefore there must be a thorough un- 
derstanding of the truth we intend to re-state and secondly a 
knowledge of the ways of speaking, of thinking, and of acting 
among people towards whom our efforts are directed. 

The Indian Theists, the Unreality of the World accord- 
ing to Advaita, as well as phases of Moslem thought are 
among the subjects already studied. 





ISITORS to Japan frequently emphasize the need 

there of a supply of Catholic books. The corre- 
spondent just quoted urges pioneer work in this con- 
nection: 

If you know of any Catholic with money send him to Tokyo to 
open a Catholic bookstore. If he is clever as well as zealous he 
may even get rich. Our largest bookstore here is Maruzen. It is 
perhaps the largest in the East. It has branches in the city and 
is almost as serviceable as Brentano’s in New York. The curious 
Japanese who love to browse and dream among books find little 
that may serve to introduce them to the Catholic idea in these 
shops. 

A few Catholic books were found in the bookstore of 
the Christian literature Society, on Ginza, the Broadway of 
Tokyo. The manager, Mr. Samuel Wainwright, declared 
his policy of keeping Catholic books as well as Protestant 
in his establishment. Nevertheless, the only satisfactory 
method will be for Catholics to have their own agency. 





AMUEL and Anna Lilly who came and settled in 
1730 on the Garden Farm in the valley of the Cone- 
wago, in Pennsylvania, were the pioneer family to come 
direct to that historic spot. On July 30 just past a 
gathering was held at Conewago, in Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania, of the descendants of Samuel Lilly, in order to 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the family in America. 

The occasion was strictly informal. The guests assem- 
bled at ten o’clock on the lawn of the historic Conewago 
Chapel—the Church of the Sacred Heart, which was 
erected in 1787 and has played a memorable part in the 
traditions of the family. At 10:30 a Mass of Thanks- 
giving was celebrated by the Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M.., 
of St. Louis, Mo., assisted by the Rev. Edward F. Jenkins, 
of Hinton, W. Va. (both direct descendants of Samuel 
Lilly), and the Very Rev. Joseph F. O’Donnell, pastor 
of the Sacred Heart Church, Conewago. Other living 


descendants, in the Catholic priesthood, of Samuel Lilly, 
are: the Rev. Thomas Lilly, C.M., St. Stephen’s Rec- 
tory, New Orleans, La.; the Rev. Linus A. Lilly, S.]J., 
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St. Louis University ; the Rev. Warren C. Lilly, S.J., St. 
Xavier’s College, Cincinnati; and the Rev. Mark J. Smith, 
S.J., of the America Press, New York City. The records 
of the Lilly family have always been most exactly kept. 

Fathers Thomas and Samuel Lilly, S.J., were also 
descendants of Samuel Lilly. Said Mrs. Jane Jenkins, an 
old Conewago parishioner, in 1885: 

Fathers Thomas and Samuel Lilly were born in the red brick 
house along Lilly’s dam, standing yet. They were sons of Henry 
Lilly, who was a son of John, and he a son of Samuel, who came 
from Bristol about 1730. He was a fuller in England: the Lillys 
carried on a woolen mill for many years along the Conewago. 
Several of them represented York County in the General Assembly 
before 1800. 

Following the Mass, there was a gathering on the old 
family grounds, at “ Eden,” with an address of welcome 
by the chairman of the Lilly Bicentenary Committee, Mr. 
William McSherry. The chairman of the Committee was 
Mr. Austin Jenkins Lilly, of Baltimore. 

The desire to commemorate the “ strong, unflinching 
faith” of the Lillys and their numerous kinsfolk led a 
“ Lilly Descendant ” to issue the message which led to the 
celebration. Few Catholics realize how great is the debt 
of American Catholicism to the unwavering sturdiness of 
these early families ; who, in turn, looked for their counsel] 
and inspiration to the pioneer missionaries of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and learned from them to set a supreme 
value on Catholic schools as the necessary means of keep- 
ing their ancestral Faith intact. 





HEN the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, a Congrega- 

tionalist chaplain during the World War, asked the 
mayor of the “ mud-ridden town of Buxerulles ” in France 
for permission to hold there a Thanksgiving service, just 
after the signing of the Armistice, he was politely and 
respectfully told by the village schoolmaster “ that the 
mayor and the parishioners would be very happy if, while 
occupying their church and rendering our worship, our 
American men would ‘be kind enough to use their 
knees ’’’:—an expression, he judges, in their minds, of 
the “irreducible minimum” of Christian worship. Which 
leads Mr. Zelie to ask in the Congregationalist for July 17, 
if the Congregationalists, and other religious bodies, are 
not the losers in placing such a ban on kneeling at serv- 
ices. Why, he asks, may the minister “ use his knees ” 
alone and in private family prayer, but must need stand 
bolt upright when praying with the congregation? ”’ 

He continues: 

Little by little, we of the free churches have reached out to 
avail ourselves of the vast treasures of devotion which the Chris- 
tian centuries have accumulated. Very slowly, very timidly men 
whose own gift of prayer is not large have dared to take the 
relief of using at times those great, brief, beautiful and sufficient 
devotions which we call collects, which so often say for us better 
than we can say for ourselves and the congregation what we feel 
and what we mean. 


I hope that Mr. Zelie does not read this, for if he does, 
I should be ashamed to tell him that there are many Catho- 
lics, proud of their name and the Church’s traditions, who 
do not know what a “collect” is, and are not as alive 
as he is to the beauty locked up in the ancient prayers of 
the Mass. THe PILcrim. 
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Literature 





The Sonnets of Louise Imogen Guiney 
PAULA KURTH 

HE sonnet is a verse form that finds special favor 

in certain moods of the artist. Those poets who 
excel in lightning lyricism and spontaneous effects rarely 
consider it a desirable vehicle for their thought. But 
others, who are of a more pensive, patient, and perhaps 
scholarly turn, who “love to make a lingering melody 
of their words, to leave them in alluring order,” find a 
peculiar delight in the restrictions that the sonnet imposes. 

The poetry of Louise Imogen Guiney took many happy 
forms. But her muse was particularly at home with 
the sonnet. Not that she found it an easy verse scheme— 
at best it is rather difficult and artificial—but her son- 
nets deal most frequently with the past, or with the in- 
fluence of the past on herself, and the thoughtful mood 
induced lent itself admirably to the remote octave and im- 
passioned sestet. It is rather interesting to discover that 
almost one third of the poems in her final collection are 
sonnets: surely indicating her partiality for the form; 
and the Petrarchan mode is used in each. 

Always an inveterate hero worshipper, it is not strange 
that several of Louise Imogen Guiney’s sonnets are 
tributes to those men of the past whom she admired and 
loved as kindred spirits. One of the most memorable is 
to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, a young and gallant 
poet who was executed under Henry VIII. It was 
especially appropriate that the “ poet Earl” should have 
been celebrated in a sonnet, for he himself was the first, 
or one of the first Englishmen, to introduce the sonnetto 
into his country from Italy. Another, in two parts, is to 
the gentle Silurist, Henry Vaughan, to whose memory 
she was especially devoted. In 1895 she made a pilgrim- 
age to his grave in the churchyard at Llansantffread, 
Wales. Writing of this to a friend, she said in a letter: 

He (Henry Vaughan) is most successfully forgotten in his 
own Wales and elsewhere. I walked to Llansantffread, and found 
his grave, and, a mile west, the house, “ Newton-on-Usk,” where 
he was born in 1621. The house is a fine one, now used by a 
farmer; . . in its own ample acres as heretofore, it is well 
preserved and in no danger. But the grave! It occupies an extreme 
north-east corner of the Llansantffread churchyard, where there 
is not a thing else of any age or interest whatsoever. The slab 
of the tomb is broken; the Latin inscription is getting dim; under 
an old yew tree, probably planted to keep the poet’s dust com- 
pany, and heaped all about the stone, are dead boughs, nettles, 
bricks, rotten wreaths, fragments of crockery, dirt and con- 
fusion unspeakable; and the parish coal-shed is so placed against 
the neighboring wall that the operating genius with the shovel 
must stand on Henry Vaughan’s burial place, and shower it with 
slag and soot, oculo irretorto. . . By a common irony of fate, every 
sleeper in that God’s acre has a cleanly grassy bed, except the 
one precious to England and most worthy of peace. Now—and 
this is why I write—cannot something be done? 

Louise Imogen Guiney’s plea was effective, some of 
Vaughan’s admirers banded together agd, as a result of 
their efforts, the Silurist’s grave was made to do him no 
dishonor. 

Her hero worshipping was of a very practical nature, 
and is further witnessed to by her years of loving labor 
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spent in editing and rescuing from oblivion the writings 
of certain favorite recluse poets. Her last monumental 
work, “ Recusant Poets,” in which she collaborated with 
Father Geoffrey Bliss, S.J., has not yet been published, 
though now a rumor from England encourages the hope 
of its appearance in the near future. This is a Catholic 
anthology of poets from Sir Thomas More to Pope, and 
contains biographical and bibliographical notes covering 
much valuable material. It would be a decided addition to 
Catholic letters. 

Louise Imogen Guiney was enthusiastic about the 
“ white sacraments of weather” and keenly aware of the 
beauties of nature. The opening lines of “ Cobwebs ” 
show how successfully she could interpret them: 


Who would not praise thee, miracle of frost? 
Some gesture overnight, some breath benign, 
And lo! the tree’s a fountain all a-shine. 


The exactness of her observation is seen again in 
“Winter Boughs,” when she says of the fragile beauty 
of bare branches against a sunset sky that 


A broidery of ebon seaweed, laid 
Long in a book, could scarce more fine appear. 


Although an ardent American (her father had been a 
General during the Civil War and his daughter shared 
his spirit of patriotism), Louise Imogen Guiney spent 
many years in England, finding the antiquity of the coun- 
try congenial and inspiring. 

The reason for her preference [wrote Father-James J. Daly, 
S.J.] must be sought in the character of her genius. . . . Old and 
memoried places held for her a fascination which was not less 
than irresistible. And next to old places she loved old books, old 
houses and old churches. They recalled Catholic days when the 
still surviving influences of faith saved letters, as she said, “ from 
the excess of individualism which is the ruin of art today.” 


Oxford was her Utopia, and the great Bodleian Library 
seemed to her scholarly mind a veritable treasure house. 
Part I of “A Last View” is a noble tribute to Oxford. 


Where down the hill, across the hidden ford 
Stretches the open aisle from scene to scene, 
By halted horses silently we lean, 

Gazing enchanted from our steeper sward. 
How yon low loving skies of April hoard 

A plot of pinnacles! and how with sheen 

Of spike and ball her languid clouds between 
Grey Oxford grandly rises riverward! 


Sweet on those dim long-dedicated walls 

Silver as rain the frugal sunshine falls; 
Slowly sad eyes resign them, bound afar. 

Dear Beauty, dear Tradition, fare you well, 
And powers that aye aglow in you, impel 

Our quickening spirits from the slime we are. 


“Dear Beauty, dear Tradition” characteristically 
echoes her own temperament, and the same retrospective 
admiration underline all the Oxford and London sonnets. 

Depression must sometimes have been the portion of 
Louise Imogen Guiney, for her life was not a smooth one 
and the little courtesies that mean so much were often 
lacking. “In her sonnet ‘ Astraea’,” says E. M. Tenison, 
“there surges up from the depths that emotion of pro- 
found discouragement which is not incompatible with 
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fortitude, rather it may be fortitude’s shadow.” And it 
is one of her finest sonnets. 


Since I avail no more, O men! with you, 

I will go back unto the gods content; 

For they recall me, long with earth inblent, 
Lest lack of faith divinity undo. 

I served you truly while I dreamed you true. 
And golden pains with sovereign pleasure spent: 
But now, farewell! I take my sad ascent, 
With failure over ali I nursed and knew. 

Are ye unwise, who would not let me love you? 
Or must too bold desires be quieted? 

Only to ease you, never to reprove you, 

I will go back to heaven with heart unfed: 
Yet sisterly I turn, I bend above you, 

To kiss (ah, with what sorrow!) all my dead. 


A noble reserve, as is often the case with fine, sensitive 
souls, enshrouded the inner life of Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Very little of her poetry deals directly with subjective 
religious experience, although there is always a profound 
spiritual background that gives breadth and vitality. An 
exception, however, is found in “ Summum Bonum,” for, 
in a certain detached manner, it is very self revealing. 
As she had celebrated all the things she loved most in the 
sonnet form, it is fitting to find the philosophy of her life 
expressed through the same medium. The sestet expands 
the thought first sounded in the octave. 


Thanks to His love let earth and man dispense 

In smoke of worship when the heart is stillest, 

A praying more than prayer: “Great good have I, 

Till it be greater good to lay it by; 

Nor can I lose peace, power, permanence, 

For these smile on me from the thing Thou willest!” 


These few lines uncover simultaneously the source of 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s poetical inspiration and her 
strength of spirit. 


REVIEWS 


The Revolt Against Dualism. By ArtHur O. Lovejoy. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. $4.00. 

Someone, perhaps it was William James, once defined Scholasti- 
cism as common sense grown pedantic, and in a way he was right. 
Erudite elaboration of self-evident truth is rather pedantic; so is 
all reasoning which, however subtle and scientific, finds its way 
back to the fundamental and semi-instinctive convictions of all 
mankind. Such pedantry, however, is inseparable from solid 
thought; without it a philosophical system is a mere tangle of con- 
tradictory abstractions. But no Scholastic ever belabored the obvi- 
ous more pompously than Doctor Lovejoy does in this volume. 
The central point of the discussion, which is carried through more 
than 300 pages, is this: When a man has an idea of a house are 
the idea and the house numerically one and the same thing? To 
that question the epistemological Monist answers in the affirmative ; 
the Dualist in the negative. Doctor Lovejoy—who, by the way, 
is a professor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins—sides with the 
latter and his defense of his views is skilful and strong. The 
Scholastic philosopher would probably rely more on the argu- 
ment of common sense but Doctor Lovejoy is apparently too well 
acquainted with the peculiar mentality of the modern philosopher 
to find much controversial value in anything so simple. Rather 
he seeks to rest his case on the findings of modern science and 
especially of the new physics. It is impossible in a short review 
to do justice to his reasoning but an indication of his method may 
not be amiss. There is, he says, a growing divergence between 
the findings of science and the dicta of the Monists. For example 
there is, in the case of memory, the fully demonstrated lapse of 
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time between the first perception of the object known and the 
species by means of which knowledge is retained. In knowledge 
which does not present itself as memory—for instance, in the per- 
ception of a star which is thousands of light-years distant—there 
is a discrepancy between perceptual and extra-mental place. Fur- 
ther, there is the illusion of percept due to illusory media, as in the 
example of the straight stick which seems bent when half sub- 
merged in water. Again, there are the discrepancies between many 
partially true ideas of one and the same object. And finally, there 
is the entire field of comparatively subjective phenomena in halluci- 
nations, dreams, even what is called creative thought. With regard 
to this last point Doctor Lovejoy remarks with a mild irony that 
“the consumption of large quantities of alcohol or other intoxi- 
cants is a means of becoming acquainted with a class of ‘real’ and 
‘extra-mental’ objects which are unhappily hidden from the more 
abstemious.” A foolish claim, certainly, but logically inescapable 
by the epistemological Monists. Philosophers should read this 
book; if they are “ Moderns” it has a lot to teach them and 
Scholastics will find their doctrines confirmed in some unusual 
ways. D. P. M. 





The Monstrous Regiment: By Curistorner Hoiiis. New 
York: Milton, Balch and Company. $2.50. 

Add Mr. Hollis to the list of those who since the time of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s “ Present Position” have been breaking down the 
tradition and ridiculing the fables that were the basis of the 
Protestant view of the Reformation. Mr. Hollis is an admirer 
and a frank imitator of Mr. Belloc. His book shows the results. 
How can one explain the apostasy of England from the Catholic 
Church in the time of Elizabeth? That is the question he pro- 
poses to answer in his book, and answer it he does, clearly, force- 
fully, and with a tart humor that reminds one of his above-named 
mode}. After an introductory chapter, in which he gives a resume, 
of events and circumstances that preceded Elizabeth’s reign, he 
plunges at once into his subject proper. Elizabeth’s wavering, her 
decision to break with Rome, St. Bartholomew's Day, the tragic 
story of Mary Queen of Scots, relations with Spain, France, and 
Ireland—these are some of the topics treated by the author in his 
effort to answer the question proposed. It is a tragic, sordid pic- 
ture that the author paints. Instead of a noble, upright Queen 
leading an awakened people away from the darkness of medieval 
superstition and the wickedness of popery, we see a badgered, help- 
less woman, the tool of unscrupulous ministers, destroying the 
faith of a nation by force and chicanery. Greed of a most sordid 
kind, trickery, hypocrisy, cynicism, atheism, all these played a part 
in depriving England of the Faith. The English Catholics of the 
time were moral weaklings, so the author finds, but at the same 
time he finds an excuse for them in the spinelessness of those 
who should have been their leaders; men who allowed themselves 
to be bribed with a promise of immunity from persecution. Out of 
all the complicated, nasty details, which the author handles with 
pellucid clearness, one fact stands clear: The moving forces which 
caused England to apostasize were not religious. They were 
mainly greed, fed by the spoils of monasteries and other ecclesias- 
tical property, and crooked politics, national and international. 
Many readers will differ furiously with the author. They cannot 
deny his honesty and his facts. The “ Monstrous Regiment” is 
the Catholic Book Club selection for August. Bs Eas 





The Vatican Council. By Dom Curnuaert Butter, O.S.B. 
Two Vols. New York: Longmans, Green. $10.50. 

The subtitle to these volumes states that the story of the Vatican 
Council is “told from inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s letters.” 
Abbot Butler would humbly create the impression that his own 
share in this complete and extraordinarily interesting history of 
the Vatican Council, constituted merely “the framework in which 
these letters are set.” But the prospective reader should know that 
in addition to the valuable letters of the former Bishop of Birming- 
ham, the scholarly author of “ Benedictine Monachism” and “ Life 
of Bishop Ullathorne,” has written this history only after con- 
sulting every available source of information on the subject of the 
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Vatican Council. In adaition to the usual sources, Abbot Butler 
has been able to use two collections of recent date: the full Acta, 
published between 1923 and 1927, containing, in Abbot Butler’s 
words, “ public Acta, documents, reports, petitions, minutes of con- 
gregations and committees, and the stenographers’ reports in full 
ot all speeches at the debates—everything ”; and the letters of 
Bishop Ullathorne written during the Council. The author’s 
reputation for scholarship, richly enhanced by this work of tech- 
nical competence, will give greater weight to the definite and posi- 
tive views which he sets down in simple and easy manner and in 
eminently readable form. Realizing the need of a reliable history 
of the Vatican Council for English readers, he has written for the 
general reading public as well as for the serious student. For the 
former he has labored to produce a history of the Council 
“authentic and adequate, and of a size that may reasonably be 
offered to the public likely to be interested in the subject”; for 
the latter, he has offered “ the first substantive history in English 
not by the hand of an enemy.” It is important to note that the 
author is telling the story from “inside”; because nothing is more 
striking than the contrast between the debates inside the Council 
and those outside. The book opens with an account of the “ Back- 
ground of the Council,” showing the long and respectable history 
of traditional ultramontanism and leading up to the questions at 
issue, above all the question of Papal Infallibility. Then follows 
the “ Preparations for the Council” and the introduction of the 
notable figures. The whole course of the Council is then discussed 
with frankness, showing how the Constitutions were debated and 
oiten entirely reformed, pointing out the movements of the various 
parties in the Council, and noting the controversies that accom- 
panied it outside. Some American Catholics may be not a little 
surprised at the importance given to Bishop Verot as the enfant 
terrible of the Council. Dom Butler’s work, intended chiefly to 
supply a need for his fellow Catholics in England, is a great help 
for all English reading Catholics, who up to the present have been 
poorly supplied with reliable information on this important sub- 
ject. In these volumes the reader will find an intensely human 
picture that helps to increase one’s respect for the great Churchmen 
of the Council and one’s admiration for the Government, at once 
so human and yet so Divine, of the Catholic Church. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Helping the Librarian.—There is many a delightful hour for 
the enthusiastic student of iconography in the theories which Miss 
Helen Woodruff advances in “ The Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Prudentius ” (Harvard Univ. Press. $2.00) as to the date, origin, 
and character of the illustrated manuscripts of the “ Psychomachia,”’ 
an allegorical poem of the Warfare of the Soul, composed by 
Prudentius about the first decade of the fifth century. The com- 
parison of the various illuminated versions of a single work of 
one of the earliest Christian poets, is greatly facilitated by the 
142 half tone illustrations which the author uses in support of her 
theories. 

While ostensibly a collection of documents in the Jefferson 
Papers in the Library of Congress, “ Houdon in America” (Johns 
Hopkins Press. $3.50) has a wider interest provoked in its re- 
production of nine busts of great Americans by Jean-Antoine 
Houdon, the famous French sculptor whose centenary was cele- 
brated in 1928. The documents are extremely interesting, deal- 
ing, as they do, with matters relating to the sculptor and his 
American models. And it is with more than relief that one 
learns, from the introduction, that Washington drew the line at 
being handed down to posterity draped in the toga wirilis of the 
Romans. A very fine replica in bronze of Houdon’s statue of 
Washington is now to be found in front of the National Gallery 
in London, copied from the original in the Capitol at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The “ Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton Col- 
lection of Italian Books in the Library of Wellesley College” 
‘(Harvard Univ. Press. $6.00), which has been compiled by 
-Margaret Hastings Jackson, curator of the Plimpton Collection, 
explains itself, insofar as a mere title can explain a collection 
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illustrating the history of Italian Literature, especially that of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. With true literary 
modesty the compiler restricts herself to a brief preface and gives 
by way of introduction the address on Italian Literature which 
Marion Crawford gave at the Grolier Club in 1904. The Catalogue 
is in three parts: the general collection; romances of chivalry, 
epics, burlesques, manuscripts. There are many illustrations taken 
from the works listed. 

Miss Gertrude Robinson brings to its conclusion her “ History 
and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery of St. Elias and St. 
Anastasius of Carbone” in fascicle Num. 62 of Orientalia 
Christiana (Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum. Lire 17). 
The available literature concerning the Greek monasteries in Italy 
is by no means abundant, and students both of the monastic life 
in the Greek Rite as also of the medieval Greek idiom, are under 
considerable obligation to the Pontifical Institute of Oriental 
Studies for the three volumes that make up this exceptionally in- 
teresting history. The monastic charters (with English transla- 
tions provided) presented in medieval Greek, offer some difficulty 
to scholars equipped only with classical Greek. But in collabora- 
tion with the Professor of Byzantine Greek at Oxford, the editor 
has provided a glossary of unusual words. The Pio X Scuola 
Tipografica is to be congratulated on the strikingly beautiful fount 
of Greek type used. 

“Circulation Work in Public Libraries” (American Library 
Association) is too modest a title for the accumulated wisdom and 
library experience unfolded by Miss Jennie M. Flexner in these 
300 odd pages. Written chiefly for professional librarians in pub- 
lic libraries, these instructions on the technique of librarianship 
should also be of use to librarians in collegiate and conventual 
libraries. There is little room for criticism among so much that is 
practical; but the vulnerable point would appear to be the infor- 
mation desk. And if the incumbent of the information desk is to 
serve his clientele well, then his knowledge of new books needs to 
be based on something more critically informing than even the best 
of reviews in current periodicals. 





With the Poets.—“ Old Love,” (Dorrance. $1.75), by Lillie 
Holliday Kellam, is published in the Dorrance Series of Contem- 
porary Poets (No. 83) and is made up principally of love poems, 
thoughts on various kinds of friendship, meditations on love lost 
and olden. The whole is rounded off with a series of quatrains 
whose thread becomes somewhat tangled. The poem on Brown- 
ing is perhaps the best of the collection. 

John Richard Moreland has done a creditable work in his new 
book of poems, “ Newry” (James T. White and Company. $1.50). 
He seems to be advancing in style and spirit, and has obviously 
attained a fuller maturity than has characterized his earlier books. 
His thought is clear and worthwhile; his lyricism is often capti- 
vating, bringing one back to essentials. 

T. Morris Longstreth is perhaps better known to American 
readers as a travel writer than as a poet. His first book ‘of poems, 
“The Sky Through Branches” (Century. $2.00) however, will 
make him not easily forgotten. It brings together all the wealth 
of nature material collected by Mr. Longstreth through his long 
period of travel. But not only his love for the mountain and the 
stream are shown in this volume; perhaps more than that is his 
keen interest in human nature and his fine ability to capture it, 
as reflected in the character sketches which dot the pages here and 
there. We will hope to see Mr. Longstreth again as a poet. 

Thomas Moult has the happy faculty of maintaining his fine 
critical judgment year after year. His collection of “The Best 
Poems of 1929” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.), should be listed among 
his most notable, both in the authors represented and the quality 
of work done by each poet. Among those so honored by Mr. 
Moult are the late Elinor Wylie (to whom, with Charlotte Mew, 
the book is dedicated), Alfred Noyes, Robert Frost, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Lew Sarett, Christopher Morley, Humbert Wolfe, 
and many others whose worth has been long assured. Anthologies 
are today becoming so frequent, and so much the organs for 
bought but undeserved publicity, that one must he more than 
ordinarily cautious in choosing the one most wholesome and truly 
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representative. There is that in Mr. Moult’s book which makes 
it, with the lengthier consideration, the easier to approve. 

The poet’s cry for peace is re-echoed in “ The Red Harvest” 
(Macmillan. $3.75), an anthology of poems edited with an intro- 
duction by Vincent Godfrey Burns. Selected with great judicious- 
ness, these songs of revolt against war, written chiefly by men in 
the ranks, have been arranged in a time order that starts with 
the call to arms and reaches a climax when the Armistice brings 
peace. The volume is frank propaganda, but not fustian. 





Live-Wire Boys.—A new scout story that is well above the 
average, is told by Leonard K. Smith in “ Corey Takes the Scout 
Trail” (Appleton. $2.00). It brings out the differences between 
scouts who are scouts in uniform only, and scouts who are trying 
to live up to the ideals of scouting. Incidentally, a good tale is 
told and every boy will read it approvingly. 

“Story Telling to Live-Wire Boys” (Dutton. $2.50), by George 
Tasker Miller, is a valuable textbook for those who are called 
upon to satisfy the demand “ Please tell us a story,” that comes 
from boys and girls in their clubroom or around the camp fire. 
The author is a story teller of many years standing, and out of 
his experiences he has gathered into a handy book form the tech- 
nique of story telling. An extensive bibliography of suitable 
stories for boys of teen and just under "teen ages is given. While 
the selections are excellent, the compiler evidently has never 
heard of many splendid Catholic stories, just as suitable for the 
story hour. 





Spiritual Reading.—“ The Light Divine in Parable and Alle- 
gory” (Loyola Univ. Press. $1.60) contains twenty essays by 
Patrick J. O’Reilly, S.J., a missionary in Northern Alaska and a 
well known pulpit orator of the west. Starting with a prologue 
on the Kingship of Christ, Father O’Reilly indicates the splendor 
of the “Light of the World” reflected in parable and allegory, 
showing how the Divine rays point to the heavenly wisdom that 
should rule and guide our lives. In an epilogue the author tells 
of a Divine allegory. This is a book that will be treasured for 
spiritual reading and will be of great practical help to priests in 
their work of preparing sermons. 

The Rt. Rev. Victor Day, V.G., Helena, Mont., has translated 
and published from Bossuet’s “ Discourse on Universal History ” 
the second part entitled “The Continuity of Religion” (Helena, 
Mont. $2.00). Msgr. Day will be remembered for his service 
in the translation of Godfrey Kurth’s “ The Church at the Turning 
Points of History.” In the present work he has increased the in- 
debtedness of scholars to him for making available a book that has 
been called the most exalted picture of world history and an un- 
rivaled explanation of the Divine character of the Christian faith. 
The Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday introduces the volume with an en- 
thusiastic preface. 

To the Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge have been added 
two new volumes: “ The Christian Latin Literature of the First 
Six Centuries” (Herder. $1.35), by Abbé Bardy, translated by 
Mother Mary Reginald, 9.P. ; and “ The Congregations of Priests 
from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century” (Herder. $1.35), 
by P. Pisani, translated freely by Mother Mary Reginald, O.P. 

P. J. Chandlery, S.J., tells the story of “ Saint Joseph: Beloved 
of God and Man” (Herder. 75c) chiefly in the words of the 
Saints who were devout clients of the Foster Father of Christ. In 
five sections the author treats of the St. Joseph's dignity and honor, 
his patronage, his powerful intercession and protection, his ex- 
ample of all virtues, and the devotion we should show by careful 
imitation. Arranged in short sections, the topics of this book in- 
vite daily reading and meditation. 

In his “St. Vincent de Paul” (Herder, $1.00), Paul Renaudin 
has given us an excellent outline of the great Apostle of Charity. 
All the manifold activities, his work among the poor, among the 
captives, his various foundations, his unfailing humility, simplicity, 
and trust in God are brought out in a manner as unpretentious as 
the Saint’s own life. The book, which contains nineteen illustra- 
tions, is translated by Cecil Kerr. It should stimulate an admira- 
tion for this great Saint. 
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O Splendid Sorcery. The Car of Croesus. Mr. Pim. The 
Eye in the Museum. My Best Story. 


“O Splendid Sorcery”, by James Francis Dwyer, (Vanguard 
Press. $2.00) is a sweet bit of romance, tinged with all the 
wonderful magic and lore of the Irish. Morna O'Neill, threatened 
with blindness which eventually descends on her, gives up her 
lover, but does not let him know the reason. She sails to relatives 
in New Hampshire; he, for the seven seas as an ordinary seaman, 
with a darkness in his heart blacker than her physical darkness. 
Deprived of the light of the sun, she spreads about her a gentle 
glow that illumines and warms the hearts of all who come in con- 
tact with her. Eventually they are reunited as they should be in a 
romance. “ This is a love story for those wise or foolish persons 
who believe that romance is not dead.” 

“The Car of Croesus” (Macmillan. $2.00), by Ernest Poole, 
is a cheerful volume of thoroughly improbable short stories built 
around an equally improbable central idea. A Russian ex-Prince 
and a young lady buyer, dreading boredom, purchase a beautifully 
appointed automobile and, with the ex-Prince as chauffeur and 
the lady as maid, go about renting it to all sorts of people at a 
charge of a hundred dollars a day. Cunningly placed mirrors and 
a dictaphone enable the two to keep track of everything that goes 
on in their car—and what with bootleggers, cabaret dancers, mil- 
lionaires and politicians, the goings-on are highly interesting. The 
Russian and the lady fall in love, of course, and sail away to 
Europe on their honeymoon. A good book for a lazy mood. 

A pleasant but rather bewildered old gentleman wanders into a 
peaceful English home, makes an aimless remark or two about a 
traveling companion and, wandering out again, leaves tragedy be- 
hind. Or near-tragedy, at any rate, for things do manage to turn 
out pretty well in the end; but only after the misunderstanding 
created by “Mr. Pim” (Dutton. $2.50) has had queer conse- 
quences and given the lady of the house a glimpse into a hitherto 
unsuspected corner of her husband’s soul. It is one of those epi- 
sodes which may be adjusted somewhat but which can never be 
entirely forgotten. The story is that of A. A. Milne’s play, “ Mr. 
Pim Passes By” and it is here presented in the form of a novel. 
The whimsical note is rather over-emphasized but the characters 
are fresh and charming and the fable itself well worth retelling. 
Indeed, it contains the germ of a much deeper study of motive; 
perhaps when Mr. Milne definitely abandons whimsy he may take 
up that work and manage it with calmer judgment than in 
“Mr. Pim.” 

During the open-killing season for top-hole literary sportsmen, 
J. J. Connington perpetrated a murder that gave “ The Case with 
Nine Solutions.” He has followed it with another crime com- 
mitted even in front of Scotland Yard. “ The Eye in the Museum ” 
(Little, Brown. $2.00) meets all the requirements of the frenzied 
literary criminal. There is the beautiful niece of the deceased, 
suspected of having concocted the fatal “digitalis purpurea,” but 
she is cleared in the author’s own good time; there are the usual 
number of suspects who are disposed of by the deductive route 
until the process of elimination brings the reader face to face 
with the real criminal. “The Eye in the Museum” is brought on 
only towards the end of the story. But the mystery fan may be 
conscious of its gaze throughout. Mr. Connington, however, has 
not disappointed his readers who looked forward to a thrilling yarn 
from him as his contribution to the open-killing season. 

A plan, rare enough to be novel, has given readers of short 
stories an anthology of stories chosen by their own authors and 
titled “My Best Story” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). There are 
twenty-one stories in the collection. One would like to say, in 
approved fashion, that they are all of the same high merit; but 
they are not. In fact one wonders why the authors showed pref- 
erence for the particular story they selected as their prize work. 
It may be that most of the authors represented herein have done 
their best work in novels or longer stories. For there are found 
here such writers as Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Sir Philip 
Gibbs, E. Phillips Oppenheim, H. G. Wells, Sheila Kaye-Smith and 
others. With such an imposing list, however, one is sure of finding 
stories which, even out of their fuller setting, are interesting and 
entertaining. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rute, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“A College Man and His Debts.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning the article “ A College Man and His Debts” that 
appeared in America for June 14, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion to Mr. Thomas Turner. 

There is a wonderful work to be done in our schools and col- 
leges by an examination of the textbooks, especially those in His- 
tory and Literature. An honest demand that the minds of the 
young be given the truth is all we need to ask. Facts with proof 
and not personal prejudice, should be the object of our demands, 
aud verily “ The truth shall make us free.” It is manifestly un- 
fair that in public schools supported by taxation, biased and dis- 
torted views should be substituted for historical truth. 

Here is an example from “ Art Through the Ages ” by Gardner, 
published by Harcourt Brace & Co. It is No. 12247 on the New 
York Board of Education Supply List. 


The higher clergy had developed the creed and ritual until 
it had become subtle and complex, far above the comprehension 
of the mass of the people whose religion was nevertheless 
intense, manifesting itself in the mystery and miracle plays, 
and in the worship of relics, many of which were believed to 
be miracle working, and which carefully protected in reliquaries 
of gold and silver inlaid with precious stones and enamels were 
carried through the land, curing the sick and obtaining large 
sums of money for the erection of the church to house the 
relic. (p. 208). 

This is an excellent book in many respects, so good in fact, 
that the author should revise it and delete the passages which are 
offensive because untruthful. 

Mountain Lakes, N. J. M. G. MANAHAN. 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been quite impressed by reading the various letters that 
have appeared in the columns of AMeErIcA during the past several 
weeks relative to the manner in which the Catholic college youth 
of the land may repay the debt they owe the Church by reason of 
being recipients of its cultural training, but I have concluded that 
what is really needed is the answer to the broader aspect of the 
problem, viz.: How can the average layman repay the debt of 
gratitude he owes the Church for being the recipient of its mani- 
fold graces and for being included within its saving Fold? 

I am convinced, after giving the matter serious thought, and 
after much actual experience, that this debt can be paid in a man- 
ner most helpful to the participants and most gratifying in its 
results, by the formation in every parish in the country of a lay- 
men’s league, in which should be included every Catholic of the 
age of eighteen and over, and which should devote its energies 
towards building up a Catholic spirit of action on the part of the 
laity and of creating a strong body of Catholic apologists through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Emphasis should be laid 
on fittingly celebrating the anniversaries of prominent Catholics, 
both cleric and lay. Members should be selected to deliver short 
addresses and read papers on timely topics. Open forums should 
be had regarding Catholic doctrines. Use should be made of the 
radio where such facilities are available. In short, we should 
have in every parish in the country a body of Catholic laymen 
who would know their religion and who would meet regularly to 
express it and to more completely exemplify and increase the 
spread of Catholic culture. 

This, in the humble opinion of the writer, is the crying need of 
the present and affords an opportunity for Catholic laymen to be 
of real service to their Church—a service that is within easy 
reach of each and every one of us to render. Such a movement 
would do more to impress Catholic culture upon the country and 
to make Catholic thought a real force in the land than anything 
I know of. It is the sincere hope of the writer to see such a 
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movement spring up throughout the land. It is time for the laity 
to rise to the occasion. Do we lack the faith and the courage 
necessary? By our continued inaction we shall admit the truth- 
fulness of this terrible accusation. 

Vero Beach, Fla. James T. VOceELLE. 
The Rosicrucians 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Would it be possible for you to publish information regarding 
the Rosicrucian Order Amorc, which we think has its head office 
in California, and to forward to the undersigned two or three copies 
of the number in which such information might be published. 

I have been invited to join this organization, but I fear it may 
be a branch of the Masonry. 

Quebec, Canada. S. G. 

[The Rosicrucians are a secret society composed mostly if not 
wholly of Masons. However authorities may differ as to the origin 
and initial aims of the society, it is certain that its objects now are 
identical with Freemasonry. Ostensibly its objects are “to afford 
mutual aid and encouragement in working out the great problems 
of life and in searching out the secrets of nature,” etc—Ed. 
AMERICA. | 

Papal Encyclicals 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a reader and a supporter of the Catholic Press. I am 
perpetually running across references to the Holy Father’s Encyc- 
licals, particularly those of Labor by Leo XIII and the recent one 
on Education. In my entire life, however, I have never come 
across an encyclical itself. Since these documents are so marvelous 
would it not seem appropriate that on their release by the press 
hundreds of thousands of copies be printed and freely circu- 
lated gratis as are locally circulated financial statements of parishes, 
reports of the Charity Drive, etc.? 

Or could not every high-class Catholic publication in the world, 
on the week of publication of an Encyclical, make a special feature 
of giving the full text with the proper comment, with all the 
decorum, dignity and special boxing and printing of President 
Wilson’s correspondence, v. g. during or preceding the War when 
the entire press of the Nation centered on those notes? If I, a 
product of Catholic education, training, etc., cannot easily reach 
these magnificent pronouncements, how, I wonder, will our non- 
Catholic people ever become aware of their existence? 

New York. Cart G. KeatInc. 


Sunday Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 19, Hilaire Belloc in his 
article “ On Ignorance” makes the following statement: “A very 
great proportion of the population in a great Catholic city do not 
go to Mass, especially in slack times.” 

I do not agree with him. Is there any justification for such a 
statement ? 


Winsted, Conn. READER. 


Catholic Club for Women. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Could anything be done to establish in this city a club house for 
Catholic women? I do not mean a club for young girls who need 
supervision and suggestions for employing their leisure, but a club 
consisting of a reading room, a restaurant and perhaps a few sleep- 
ing rooms, where cultured Catholic women, perhaps not alumnae 
of Catholic colleges might make appointments, meet other Cath- 
olic mature professional women, and keep posted through bulletin 
boards, etc., of Catholic activities. 

I am positive such a club could be started and made self sup- 
porting through sufficiently high initiation fees and dues which 
Catholic women who lament the lack of such a club would gladly 
pay. If such a club is in existence now, I should be grateful to 
know its address. There seems a bad need of it in the most Cath- 
olic city in the world. 


New York. D. A. Burke. 








